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NOTABLE LAKENVELDER COCK, BRED IN WARREN COUNTY, NEW YORK 


Lakenvelders closely resemble Single Comb Leghorns in general form, carriage, size and habits. They also equal the Leghorns as 
table fowls, and as layers they are not excelled by any of the Mediterranean breeds. Like the Leghorns too, they are almost non-sitters ; 
indeed they have been called “ perpetual motion egg machines,” since they produce rather large snow white eggs in great abundance. 
When given ample range they are as easy to raise and manage as any other breed. The above illustration is a typical one of the breed. 
He was raised by A. H. Phelps of Warren county, N Y, and has been a prize winner at many shows, including Madison Square, New York. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 
By F. M, Hexamer. This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively to 


the raising of asparagus for home use as well as 
foe market. It is a practical and reliable treatise 
om the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, 


Selection and preparation of the soil, planting, 
@ultivation, manuring, eutting, Packing, 
marketing, canning and drying, insect enemies, 


us diseases and every requirement to successful 
Séparague eulture, special emphasie being given to 
the importance of asparagus a# a farm and money 
crop. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 174 pages, Cloth, 
Price 8 cen! 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


. 
treatise on the vari- 


By C. L, Allen. A practical 
ous and varieties of cabbage, cavilifiower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, co! and - 
rabi. ven 


Group. 
is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most author- 
itative treatise on this subject ever published, In- 
sects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables 
ate given due attention. Ilinstrated, Sx? inches. 
153 pages. Cloth. Price 5¢ cents, 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete “ny ad dark forcing and field ecnl- 
ture. Part I By J. E. Morse, the well-known 
eis trucker and originator of the now famous 

and extremely profitable new methods of dark forc- 
aes and field culture. Part 1]—Other methods prac- 

by the most experienced market gardeners, 
» A men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, Wustrated. 
Sa? inches, 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A, Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing.outdoor art; with sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the commoner prob- 

of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
Giseussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
Gificulty of — abstract principles, the 
whole matter made entirely plain, even to the 
imexperienced reader, Illustrated, ‘5x7? inches, 152 
pages. Cloth. Price 3 cents. 


Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding 
value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
soll; that without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 
3, @ and sometimes 6 cuttings annually for 6, 10, 
or perhaps 100 years; and that either green or cured 
it is one of the most nutritious forage plants known. 
makes reliable information upon its production and 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given 
fm this volume for every part of America, by the 


highest authority. Illustrated. Gx? inches. 160 
pages. Cloth, Price 50 cents. 
Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 
By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
teed or roots, soil, climate and location, ion, 


Planting and maintenance of the artificial 

Propagation, manures, enemies, selection market 

and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the 
ts that may be expected. - Mustrated, 5x7 
es, Flexible cloth. Price 50 cents 


Medges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
gtowth and management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. It gives accurate directions 
@oncerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
ehelters. It includes the whole art of making a 
@Gelightful home, giving directions for nooks and 

* paleonies for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Mlustrated, 5x7 inches, 142 pages, Cloth. Price 
60 cents, 


The Potato 


By Samuel Fraser. This book {is destined to 
wank as a standard work upon Potato Culture. 
While the practical side has been emphasized, the 
tcientific part has mot been neglected, and the in- 
formation given is of value, both to the grower 
and the student. Taken all in all it is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative book on the 
potato ever published in America, Illustrated. 200 
Pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 75 cents, 


The New Onion Culture 
By T. Greiner, Rewritten, greatly enlarged and 


brought to date. A new method of growing 
onions of largest size and yield, and on less land 
than can be raised by the old plan. Many farmers, 


gardeners and experiment stations have given it prac- 
tical trials which have proved a success, Tlus- 
trated. 140 pages. 65x? inches. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog {6 pages), Will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our Now, Large, Descriptive Iustrated Catalog, 
100 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for four cents ip stamps— 
whith only pays postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4390441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 














THE COMING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


State Fairs This Year. 





Arizona, Phenix ..... eseee Nov 12-17 
Arkansas, Hot Springs ...... Oct 1-11 
California, Sacramente Aug 2 25-S 1 
Canada, Toronto ..... Aug 27-Sept 10 
Canada, Ottawa ......«-... Sept 7-15 
Chicago live stock .......... Oe¢t 1-8 
Colorado, Pueblo ....eese0+-. S W114 


Tampa .e.cesecoes NOV 14-29 

Georgia, Atlanta .......... Oct 10-2) 

Idaho, Lewiston & Clarkston .. O 8-13 

Hilinois, Springfield .... Sept 28-Oct 5 

Indiana, Indianapolis .... Sept 1-24 
A 


Florida, 


Iowa, Des Moines ......... ug 24-31 
Iowa interstate, Sioux City S 10-16 
Kansas, Hutchinson ...... Sept 17-2 
Kentucky, Central Damville . Aug 1- 3 
Kentucky, Lexington ..... Sept 17-22 
Loutsiana, Shreveport Nov 17-23 
Maine, Lewiston ............ Sept 4-7 


July 3-Aug 3 
. July 23-28 


Manitoba, Brandon .... 
Manitoba, Winnipeg .... 
Maryland, Lutherville ......Sept 4-8 
Massachusetts, Worcester Sept 3-5 
Michigan, Detroit .... Aug 30-Sept 7 


Minnesota, Hamline ........ Sept 3-8 
Missouri, Sedalia ..... « Sept 29-Oct 5 
Montana, Helena ............ Oct 1-7 


Nebraska, Lincoln .... “Aug 31-Sent 7 
New Hampshire, Concord . ‘Sept 11- 1: 
New Jersey, Trenton ...... Sept 24-28 

New Mexico, Albuquerque ... S 17-22 
New York, Syracuse ...... Sept 10-15 
North Carolina, Raleigh ... Oct 15-20 


North Dakota, Fargo ..... July 23-28 
Oregon, Salem ceces<c sept 10- 15 
Ohio, Columbus ...... oes Sept 3-7 
Oklahoma, Blackwell ..... Sept 10-15 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown .. Sept 18-21 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Phil- 
Sdelphia. ..cvecscvccca NOV GAD 
Quebec, Sherbrooke ........ Sept 1-8 
South Cafolina, Columbia ... O 22-26 
South Dakota, Huron ..... Sept 10-14 
Tennessee, Nashville ....... Oct 8-13 


Tennessee, West Union City .. S 26- 

Texas, Dallas »»» Oct 20-Nov 4 
Virginia (interstate), Lynchburg 

Oct 2-5 

Washington, North Yakima .. S 17-22 

West Virginia, Wheeling .... S 10-14 
West Virginia, central, Clarkes- 

DUPE cccccccévevocecoce Sept 36 


> 


County and District Fairs. 


seeeeee 








New York New York, Arherican 
Afton, S 2-2 Institute $ 25-29-N 1-9 
Albany, Aitamont, Newark, § 22 

A B-31 Newark Valley, S 46 
Alleghany, Angelica, Niagara, Lockport, 
8 + A 3S1 
American Institute, N ¥ Oneida, Rome, 8S 2-28 
City, 8S B-27-N 7-9 Oneida, Oneida, A 22-24 
Binghamton, S 2-23 Oneida, Vernon, 8 2-3 
Boonville, S 47 Oneonta, 8S 17-2 
Broome, Whitney's Onondaga, Phoenix, 
Point, A 8-31 8 19-22 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- Ontario, Canandaigua, 

bridge, 8 37 20-22 
Cape Vincent, A 23-31 Orange, Middletown, 
Catskill Mountains, A 8-31 

Margaretville, A 21-24 Orleans, Albion, 8 19-22 
Cattaraugus, Little Val- Oswegatchie, re 
ley, S$ 37 burg, 25-28 
Cayuga, Moravia, 8 47 Oswego, Fulton, 4 28-31 
Chautauqua, Sandee. Otsego, Cooperstown, 
5-8 A 2-04 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, Palmyta, 8 27-2 
8 56 Potsdam, s “? 
Chemung, wmira, am Prattsburg, 8 5 14 
. i Yee > 
Chenango, Norwich § &7 Putnam, ( armel, A 25-31 
Clinton, Plattsburg, Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 
8 1-4 8 3-29 
Cobleskill, Ss Rensselaer, Nassau, 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 l-lé 
O 25 Reon, West — 
Columbia, Hudson, -24 
8 11-13 Richfield Springs, “0 13 
Cortland, Cortland, Richmond, Dongan 
A 21-24 Hills, , 8 38 
Cuba, J 8 ll-l4 Riverside, 8 l-l4 
Delaware, Delhi, A 28-31 Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Delaware Valley, Wal- 3-8 
ton, S 47 Rockland, New City, 
Deposit, A 21-24 A 21-24 
Dryden, S$ 18-21 > ~" and, Spring aa 
Dundee, O 24 37 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, Pe _ Or Canes 
8 25-28 8 l-1é 
Erie, Hamburg, § 10-15 Sandy Creek, A 21-24 
Essex, Westport, S 47 Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Franklin, Malone, A 3-31 
8 18-21 Schenevus, A 1-1? 
Franklinville, A 2-31 Schoharie, 8 18-2 
Fulton, Johnstown 8 346 Schuyler, Watkins, 
Genesee, Batavia, S 19-22 A 
Gorham, Reed igs Seneca, Waterloo, 
2-2 
Gouverneur, A 2-31 Silver Lake, Perry, 
‘Sreene, Cairo, A 21-23 S 24-26 
Hemlock Lake, Hem- Steuben, Bath, S 25-28 
lock, 0 35 Steuben, Troupsburg, 
Herkimer, Herkimer, ~ S 47 
A %-30 Suffolk, Birehans, 
Hormelsville, A 2-31 S 18-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, Sullivan, —— 
8 4-? 21-24 
Lewis, Lowville, A 2-31 Tioga, Oswego, ¢ 1-14 
Madison, Brookfield, Tompkins, Ithaca, 
8 24-27 8 5-3 
Monroe, Broc apeat. Ulster, Ellenville, 
26-29 A &-31 
Montgomery, Fonda, Union, Trumansburg, 
0 14 47 
Morris, 0 2 Vernon, S 2-23 
Naples, Naples,- S 17-20 Warren, Warrenburg, 
Nassau, Nassau, S l-M 8 1-14 








es Ft Pe: 
ard, 28-31 
Washington, Bandy 
Hill, A 2-31 
Wayne, Lyons, 8S 58 
Wellsville A 21-24 
Westchester, White 
Plains, 8S 17-22 
Wyommg, Warsaw, 
§% 17-19 
Yates, Penn Yan, 
8 47 


Ohio -— 

Adams, West Union, 
8 1-4 
Allen, Lima, 8 11-6 

Ashtabula, Jefferson 
A 21-3 
Athens, Athens, A 14-16 
Attica, 8 62 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
8 3-2 


Pelmont, St 


Brown, Georgetown, 


Clairville, 
A B-30 


O 25 
Brown, Sardinia, S 47 
Butler, Hamilton, O 2-5 
Carroll, ——. 


Champaign, Gram, 
Clark, Springfield, 
A 2 


Clermont, —. 
Clerment, 
A 3-H 
Clinton, Blanchester, 
A 21- 
Columbiana, ae 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 
O 9-12 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 
0 32 
Croton, 8 12-14 
Cuyahoga East, Cnagrin 
Falls, 8S 4-7 
Berea, 
§ 11-13 


Cu yahoga West, 


Greenville, 
A 27-31 
Erie, Sandusky, § 1ll-l4 
Fairfield, Lancaster 
O 10-13 


Fayette, Washington, 
Fulton, Wauseon, S 18-21 
Fulton, 'Wanseon, 
18-21 
Gallipolis, 
A 22 


Darke, 


Gallia, 


Geauga, Burton, 8 l-M 
Greene, Xenia, A 7-20 
Guernsey, Washington, 


Hamilton, Oakley Park, 
A 1-17 
Hamilton, Cincinnati, 
Alt-l? 
Hancock, Findlay, 
S 19-22 
Hardin, Kenton, A 2-31 


Harrison, Cadiz, O 24 
Hartford, Croton, 8 12-14 


Henry, Napoleon, 8 47 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 

S 2-28 
Kinsman, 8 446 
Knox, 


Mt Vernon, 
O 9-13 
Licking, Newark, O 26 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
1214 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 
A 21-24 
Elyria, S 18-21 
London, 


A 
Canfield, 
8 


Lorain, 
Madison, 
28-31 
Mahoning, 
Marion, Marion, 8 25-28 
Medifa, Medina, 8 4-6 
Meigs, Pomeroy, § 12-14 
Mercer, Celima, A 21-24 
Miami, Troy, 8 17-21 
Monrve, Woodsfield, 


Montgomery, Deston, 
3-7 


Morgan, MeComnelst ille, 


5-2 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
0 2 


Muskingum, Zanesville, 


S 18-21 

Napoleon, 8S 47 
New Bremen, A ltl? 
Noble, Sarahyville, 
8 12-4 

Paulding, Paulding, 
New Lexington, 
S 2: 


Perry, 
Portage, Ravenna, 
8 18-21 
Preble, Eaton, 8 10-14 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 2-6 
Randolph, O 1213 
Richland, a. 


Richwood, Tri- 00, Wich 
woc 
Ripley, “a1 7 “1 

Ross, Chillicothe, 
A 21-24 
Russellville, oO 11-12 
Sandusky, Fremont, 
O 25 
Scioto, Mt Joy, A 3-31 


Seneca, Tiffin, S a7 
Shelby, Sidney, § ll-l4 
Smyrna, 18-20 
Stark, Canton, 8S 25-28 
Summit, Akron, O 245 
Sycamore, 8S ll-H 
Troy, 8S 7-21 
Trumbull, Warren, 
S 11-13 
Tuscara 
Sow * "§ 18-21 
Union, Marysville, 
8 li-lé 





Van Wert, Van Wert, 
8 47 
Warren, Lebanon, 
8 18-21 
Washington, Marietta, 
8 #7 
Ww. ayne, Wooster, 2 w-l4 
2 


Wilmington, A 2-51 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
S 25-29 


Wyvandot, oe San- 
dusky, O 34 


Pennsfivania 
Alleghany, Imperial, 
8 


Allentown, 8 zt 
Armstrong, Dayton, 
8 28 


25-2 

Armstrong, Kittanning, 
A tI? 
Beaver, 


Beaver Falls, 
J 18-21-S 17-20 
Bedford, Bedford O 24 
Berks, Reading, QO 24 
Bradford, Towanda, 
S 25-28 
Bradford, Troy, 5 u-l4 
Cameron, Keystone 
Park O 5-6 
Carbon, Lahishin. 


Center, Bellefonte. Q 25 
Chester, Oxford, 8 2-28 


Hookstown, 
A BD 


Chester, Westchester, 
8 1-4 
Clarion, Clarion, § ll-l4 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oo +” 
Conneaut Lake, A 27-31 
Corry, S 47 
Crawford, caer 
Springs, A 21-24 


Cumberland, Carlisle, 

S 25-28 
Cumberland, Taguig. 
ot 

Cumberland, Williams 
Grove, A278 1 
Dauphin, vamcaen’ x 
+ 


Dauphin, Gratz, H ed 


Dayton, 5-28 
Du is, *O 23 
Erie, Wattsburg, 8 47 
Grange, W ms 
Grove, A @-31 

Grange Park, Center 

8 17-21 
Greene, Carmichels, 

8S 3-23 
Hanover, 8 11-4 


Indiana, Indiana, 8 4-7 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
8 47 


lefferson, Punxsutawney, 
A B31 


Johnson, 8 18-21 
Juniata, Port Royal, 

S 12.14 

Lackawanna, Medio. 
ville, 8 27-23 


Lawrence, Pulaski, 
8 
Lebanon, Lebanon, 


Lehigh, Allentown, 

8 8-21 
Luzerne, Dallas, O 2-5 
Luzerne, Wilkesbarre, 

A 27-S1 

Lycoming, Hughesville, 
S 18-21 
8 4-6 


Mansfield, 
Mercer, Mercer, 
Mercer, Stoueboro, 
8 25-27 
Meyersdale, 8 25-28 
Milton, O 25 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
$ A 28-31 


Nerthampton, Nazareth, 


S 1l-lt 
Northampton, Bethile- 
em, 8S 47 
Northumberland, Mil- 
ton, O 245 
Oxford, J 6-8-S 26-28 
Perry, Newport, S 17-20 
Philadelphia, Horticul- 
tural Hall, N 6-10 
Pulaski, S 18-20 
Reading, O 24 
Rimersburg § 18-21 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
O 35 
Susquehanna, Hartford, 
S 19-20 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
8 12-13 


Tioga, Mansfield, S 18-21 
Tioga, Westfield, S li-li 
Unien, ——, 


S 5-2 

Washington, Burgetts- 

town, Od 
Wayne, Honesdale, 

O 24 


West Alexander, S 18-20 
Westmoreland, : oung- 
wood, 8 1-4 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
8B 19-2 2i 


York, Hanover, § 11-lé 
York, York, 0145 


Maryland 


Baltimore, Lutherville, 
8 48 
Decatur, Greensburg, 
A DH 
Frederick, Frederick, 
O 16-19 
Hagerstown, 032 
Kent and Queen Anne, 
Tolchester Beach, 


A 
Bockville, 
A 21-% 


Montgomery, 


Pocomoke City, A 1+-l? 
Prince George, Upper 

Marlboro, 8 18-20 
Talbot, Easton, 8S 18-21 


West Virginia 
Barbour, Belington, ~~ 
A 21-2 

Central, basi 


Ellis, A B-30 
Inweed, Martinsbuxg, 
A 2-21 
Lewiston, « s* 1-13 
Mason, Point Pleasant, 
6-10 


Morgangrove’s, 
herdstown, 

Pesusboro, 

eS ie, 


Upshug, Buckhannon, 
§ 17-20 

New Martins- 
J3-Al 


Wetzel, 
ville, 


New Jersey 
Mt Holley, oO 25 


Tennessee 


Appalachian, ae 
KS] 

Bedford, 

5S 68 
DeKalb, Alexandria, 

8 68 
Gallatin, A 22-3 
Gibson, Trenton, O 10-13 
Kingston, S 3-23 
Maury, Columbia, 

-29 
—- a, 
A2-S1 
Union 
8 26-29 


We st "Sennaione: 
City, 


North Carolina 


Alamance, Burlington, 
O 8-12 
Central, Greensboro, 
O 912 
Crystal, 
Forsythe, 
Salem, 
Heywood, Waynesville, 
O 912 


J 
Winston 


Mecklenberg, Charlotte, 
O lé- 


Florida 
Dade, Miami, 
M 15-22, ’07 


De Funiak 
O a-N $3 


Walton, 
Springs, 


Kentucky 


Boone, Florence, 
ADS 1 
Bullitt, Shepardsville, 
A 21-24 
Campbell, ema * 
Central, Danville, 
A138 
Colored, Lexington, 
8 11-6 
Columbia, 
Cynthiana, 
Elks, yo, 


Ali 


Ewing, 
Falmouth, 
Germantown, A 2-3 
Glasgow, 8 12-15 
Graves, Mayfield. 
J 45-0 34 
Guthrie, A 3-3 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
8 3 
Henderson, Henderson, 
8 25-29 
Hopkins, Madisonville, 
J S-ASG 
Hustonville, J 25-23 
Jefferson, Fern Creek, 
A Ww 
Knox, Barbourville, 
A 
Lancaster, 
Laurel, London, A 2-31 
Lawrenceburg, 
Lewis, Vanceburg, 


Mercer, Harrodsburg, 


7-11 
Monticello, ry 11-15 
Nelson, Bardstown, 
8S 58 
Nicholas, A 2-30 
North Ky, owe 
2-8 1 
Ohio Hartford” 8” ee 
Paris, 4-9 
Rockceastle, Broadhead, 
A 15-17 
Sebree, S$ 18-23 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 
A “~ 
Somerset, 8 47 
Springfield, A b-3 
Union, 


Uniontown, 
A 7-1 


“ll 
West Liberty, A 21-24 
Wilton, 8 


Virginia 


Fredericksburg, 
Heathville, O 
Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, J 
Peninsula, T° sley, 
A 7-10 
Southwest, patet, 
n-u 
Tappabannock, , 29-30 
Tazewell, 8 18-2 


8 
31- 

7) 
30-A 





Delaware 
New Castle, Wiiming- 
ton, 8S 7 


Georgia. 


Coffee, Douglas, N 
Gorden, Calhoun, O 26 
Macon, O20 
Northwest, Chickamau- 

29 


ga, 
Whitfield, Dalton, 
oe 


Mississippi 
McComb City, O 22-27 
South Carolma 
Lexington, a. 


Canada 


Allisten, 0 45 
Argenteuil, Lachute, 
8 18-20 


Brome Corners, 


me, 8 1-13 
Central, Ottawa, Ont, 
8 Tt 
Center Bruce, Paisley, 

8 


25-25 

Center Wellington, Fer- 

gus, Ont, 8 3-25 
Charlottetown, P E I, 

O #12 

Chateauguay, Ste Mar- 

tine, 3 

Chatham, N B, 8 127-21 

Cypress, Glenboro, Maa, 

July 23 

"8 326 
Morrisburg, 
8 


Drumbo, Ont, 
Dundas, 


Ont, 

East Algoma, Sault Ste 
Marie, 0 23 

East Elgin, 


Eastern, Sherbrdoke, 
8 } 


Que, 
Ebndale, O 8-10 
wl 


Fenwick, Ont, 


Aylmer, 


Q 
Grand Valley, @Q ee 
Guelph, & 11-13 
Halifax, N 8, 8 20 5 
Harrow, QO 10 
Huron, Goderich, 

S 26-23 
Jacques-Cartier, Dorval, 

8 12 
Kent, Merlin, 0 12 
L'Assomption, L’As 
somption, 

Lendon, Ont, 8 7-15 
Manitoba, Western 


Brandon, Man, J %-A 3 
Manitowaning, Ont, 


0 23 

Langton, Oo 18 

Lindsay, 8 2-23 
Lombardy, Lombardy, 

82 

Midland, 8 27 

New Westminster, B C, 

0 27 

Norfolk Union, Sincoe, 


Ont, 8 %-27 
North Leeds, —, 
ville, Ont, 13-1 
North Renfrew, | Roe 

o 


burg 35 
Nozth’ York, New Mar- 
et, 8 18-20 
Nerthern, Collingwood, 
nt, 28 
Oxford, Kemptville, 
Ont, 8 18-19 
Paris, Ont, 8 2-23 
Parry Sound, 8 2-23 
Peterboro, Ont, §& 2-25 
Pontiac, Chapeau, QO ]-2 
Port Arthur, $8 38 
Renfrew, Ont, 8 26-23 
Rodney, oO 89 
Shelburne, 8S %-2 
Sherbrooke, Que, 8 1-8 
Simco, Barrie, § 24-26 
Soulanges, Pont Cha- 
teau, 8 1B 
St John, N B, 8 28. 
South Renfrew, Ont, 
8 26-28 
South Waterloo, Galt, 
mt, O 5-6 
Southern, Killarney, 
Man, A t- 
Stanstead. Ayers Chiff, 
Que, 2-30 
Sussex, N B, 8 14 
Tillsonburg, oO 23 
Toronto, Ont, A @-S 10 
Trafalgar, Oakville, 
§ 27-23 
Victoria, B C, § 2-29 
Waterloo, Que, A 30-31 
Watford, 8 2-2 
Wellesley, Ont, § 13-14 
West Durham, Bowman- 
ville, Ont, 8 18-19 
West Kent, Chatham, 
Ont, § 2-27 
Western Branch, Dunn- 
ville, Ont, 8 0-17 
Western, London, Ont, 
7-15 
Western,. Wimipeg, 
Man, J 3-3 
Western, Manitoba, 
Brandon, J 31- A3 
Winekéster, Ont, 8 67 


Winnipeg, acme 6 


23-28 
Ww OQ 1-18 
Woods Me Ont, 8 ly-2l 
Woodbdile, 8 1-11 


Yamaska, St Francois 
du Lac, 8% 


2 
Yarmouth, 0 wll 








a 
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CONSTRUCTING A SILO ON THE FARM 


The Material Required and the Work of Building 
This Useful Farm Structure—Sizes Adapted to 
the Average Dairy or Stock Farm—The Item- 
ized Cost and Complete Directions for Making 
a Silo Ready for the Coming Crop of Corn. 


J. FRASER, ILLINOIS. 
HE first thing to be deter- 
mined in building a silo 
is the capacity needed. 
This can be readily esti- 
mated from the size of the 
herd and the amount to 
be fed daily. Even where 
it is desired to feed as much silage as possible 
not more than 40 pounds per cow should be fed 
daily. Silage will usually be needed about 200 
days. Each cow should have an allowance 
then of 200 times 40 pounds, which is 8000 
pounds of silage, or four tons per cow for the 
year. A herd of ten cows will require a silo 
holding 40 tons; 30 cows 120 tons; 50 cows 200 
tons; and 100 cows 400 tons. 

Where young stock is raised, an allowance 
should be made for them. From the amount 
of silage needed, the dimensions of a silo of 
the required capacity may be determined from 
accompanying table (see next page), which gives 
the capacity in tons of silos of different diame- 
ters and depths. These estimates apply to silos 
filled with well-matured corn, that has been 
allowed to settle 48 hours and then refilled. It 
is evident that to get this rated capacity, a silo 
which had been filled rapid!y must be refilled 
after settling 48 hours. The essentials of a silo 
are an air-tight structure having perfectly rigid 
walls. These essentials can best be obtained in 
the round wood silo piastered 
with cement. It has been. deii- 
nitely proved that the round silo 
is the only correct form. Tho 
wall*can best be made strong and 
rigid by springing the lumber 
around horizontally, as the enor- 
mous pressure can be resisted 
better and more economically 
with the lineal strength of lum 
ber than in any other way. 

The best method of making 
this rigid wooden siio air tignt 
is to lath and plaster it with 
good sand and portland cement 
A silo of this construction, which 
is 20 feet in diameter and 34% 
feet deep, having a capacity of 
228 tons, was built at the univer- 
sity of Illinois the summer of 
1903. The first silos of this kind 
built in the state, so far as I 
know, were three erected by H 
B. Gurler, of DeKalb, in 1897. ne 
This is the style of construction|peo =] 
frequently referred to as thejiaus 
Gurler silo. 

These three silos have —been « 
filled every year and have given oy 
most. excellent satisfaction. It “ 
seems probable that silos of this 
constfi¢tion will not only pre-& 
serve'the silage perfectly, but 
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will prove to be lasting as 
well as economical fcr 
most sections of the state. 
As few silos of this type 
have as yet, been built in 
Illinois, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the one at the uni- 
.versity is given. 

The excavation and foun- 
dation were made by cut- 
ting a circle 20 feet 10 
inches in diameter and 4 
feet deep, and laying up a 
4-inch brick wall against 
the clay. This wall. was 
slushed in full on the back 
side with mortar, so that 
every brick had a full bear- 
ing against the clay, to 
resist the great outward 
pressure of the silage. 
Where the clay is solid, 
a 2-inch brick wall is 
quite sufficient. Three feet from the bottom 
and within 1 foot of the top of the ground, 
the wali was thickened to 8 inches and carried 
up ‘6 inches above the grade line, the top of 
the wall being reinforced with heavy wire. 
Where the grass is not kept down around the 
silo, the brick wall should be higher to pro- 
tect the wood from dampness. 

When a silo is placed in the ground, unless 
there is a good, natural drainage throxgh the 
subsoil, tile must be laid to drain the bottom, 
or. difficulty is almost sure to be experienced 
with water in the pit. 

THE SILO FRAME. 

The sill was made of 2x4s, cut into 2-foot 
lengths. These were thoroughly imbedded 
in mortar, made of one part portland 
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THE SILO UNDER CONSTRUCTION 












THE FINISHED SILO. 


cement to two parts of 
sharp sand, ani the en- 
tire foundation was plas- 
tered with a thin coat of 
this mortar. 

The studs, 
16-foot 2x4s, 
the sill and toe-nailed to it. 
A large post 16 feet long 
was set in the ground ia 
the ecnter of the excava- 
tion, and boards extending 
from this to the 
about 6 feet above the 
foundation, held the studs 
perpendicular to this hight. 
A half-inch board was then 
bent around the outside of 
the studs at this hight, 
and the studs were tacked 
to it as fast as they were 
plumbed, These boards 
held the studs perpendicu- 
lar and in a circle to a hight of 6 feet. 

The lining, which was %x6 inches, 16 feet 
long, made by splitting common fencing with a 
saw, was put on the inside, beginning at the 
bottom. The upper portions of the studs were 
then plumbed and held in plece by pieces radiat- 
ing from the post in the center and by boards 
sprung on the circumference of the silo. To 
insure uniform strength throughout the silo, 
care must be exercised to break joints when 
ceiling. 


which 
were set on 


were 





studs 


BUILDING THE UPPER PORTIONS, 


Staging was carried up on the inside as fast as 
the ceiling. When the top of the first studs was 
reached, the upper studs were spiked to the sides 
of the lower, allowing them to lap 2 feet, and 
another section was plumbed. The ceiling was 
continued on the inside to within 6 inches of the 
top, and the plate, which consisted of 2x4s cut 
into 2-foot lengths, was then spiked on top of 
the studs. 

On each side of the line of doorways were 
set two 2x4s, spiked together to make 4x4s. 
These were placed so that the edge of the 2x4s 
faced the doorways, leaving the flat side for the 
doors to rest against in resisting the pressure 
from the silage. In this way there was no crack 
through the 4x4s, where the plaster and doors 
join. 


REINFORCING THE WALLS. 


As the silo was partially cut in two on the 
side where the openings were left, it was neces- 
sary to reinforce it between the doors. The 
strongest, cheapest, and most satisfactory way 
to do this was to ceil that side of the silo with 
an extra thickness from the bottom to the top, 
using half-inch lumber, the same as that with 
which the silo was lined. The doorways were, 
of course, left in the middle of this extra ceiling 
and the spaces between the doors were 
thus covered with two thicknesses, with 
no broken joints for 14 feet, as shown in 
the cut. 

The ends of the boards of this inner lining 
broke joints on three studs, so that all of the 
strain at the end of these boards should not 
come at one stud. These irregular ends were 
filled out with short pieces, so that the edge of 
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the extra thickness would come in a straight 
line. Since this inner ceiling left a jog of half 
an inch, the thick edge of common shingles was 
butted against the ends of the half-inch boards, 
thus running the extra thickness down to a 
feather-edge and making an apparently even 
surface on which to lath. 





ITEMIZED COST OF SILO, 
Foundation 


Excavating 4 feet deep and laying wall 





3 hours at 30 Cents........ccsccccccscces $10.50 

ee ee FO eee 10.50 
2,000 brick at $7.25............ no BEDE Es 14.50 
2 barrels cement at $2........ccccccccceces 4.00 
DB UNTOIS TD cc cdccveseviedhoeccessyeseess 1.55 $ 41.05 

Superstruciture 

139—2x4—16 feet, 1482 ft at $20.. roves ES 

52—%4x6—16 feet, 2016 feet at $it.. . 28.22 
4 doors 20x30 inches double, 33's at "$2; 77 
3100 lath at $4.0 per M...........cceeeeeeees 13.95 
11 barrels cement at §$2.............0eeeees 22.00 





© VOPGS WANG. AE TL.Boe ce ccscrcisescvacs <a 
Carpenters, 67 hours at 30 cents. ) 
Labor, 148 hours at 15 cents... 

















Plastering, 28 hours at 4 cent: a 
Tender, 35 houfs at 15 cents............ 5.25 160.83 
Sheeting 
7 hoops—Si—12x6—16 ft €2 ft © #l....... 9.41 
61—1x12—16 ft 976 ft @ $2t...........-.-.00e 23.42 
61—IxI2—14 ft 854 ft @ $24........--2.-.00- 20.50 
61 battens %x3—1l6 ft 244 ft @ $: - 537 
61 battens %x3—14 ft 214 ft @ 47 
65 ft 2% in water table @ £3 p« 1% 6. 
Roof 
18—2x4—14 ft 168 ft @ $19........... cece ene 3.19 
3—2x4—12 ft 24 ft @ $N9.......... cee e ese eees 46 
4000 shingles @ $3.20 per M................ 2.80 
35 roof boards 1x6—16 Pt om ff ee 4.48 
Cornice, 5—1x12—16 ft 80 ft @ $24......... 1.92 
Ornamental DOSE TH GOMIST iv si vcccacccces » 22.76 
Chute 
§—2x4—14 ft 47 ft @ $19 Corer eccscscescoerese 89 
Y2—1x12—16 ft 192 ft @ FL4.........ccccccceeees 4.61 5.50 
Carpenter work on roof, sheet:ng of silo and chute 
i4 hours @ 30c..... CiabardeRErsorsocouceons 16.20 
Rae DOUG DH Tai sds e cccensectccsvcceecccccce f 30.00 46.20 
Hardware 
BERET inn nts Corbina sere aretontas neuer 
50 Ibs 8d common a SS Ee a 1.50 
2 Ibs 10d common @ 5C...........cceeeeee -10 
Fe ee OG OD Besvcvcccccvccsvecceoeccces 82 
6 lbs 6d cut @ 4c.......... a a 
4 Ibs shingle @ 4c........ 16 
2 Ibs long finishing @ bc 10 
— ,k.” Ses ea 
63 sq ft 1-3 in mesh @ 5'ec............... 3.47 6.89 
Painting 
Priming coat, 
I Se i biks crsedavecsecdevcsecsioese 4.50 
29 Ib yellow ocher @ 5C......cccccscccece 1.45 
2% hours labor @ “16C......ccscccccccccees 3.75 
Paint and labor, two coats.............+. 25.00 31.70 
eo | Re Se ee PEC ee Sere 383.27 


THE INTERIOR OF THE SILO. 

The silo was then lathed with common 4-foot 
lath, breaking joints and nailing the lath solid 
to the half-inch ceiling without furring out. It 
is usually recommended in lathing silos that the 
edges of the lath be cut on a bevel, so that when 
nailed to the wall a dove-tailed joint is formed 
for the mortar, or that the lath be set out on 
furring strips, so that the mortar may clinch 
behind the lath. Experience shows that this is 
entirely unnecessary. 

The plaster was made of one part portland 
cement to two parts of good, sharp sand. Two 
coats of this mortar were used, making the plas- 
ter a full half inch thick over the lath. The 
second coat extended continuously from the bot- 
tom of the brick work to the tep of the silo, 
uniting the foundation and the superstructure 


Approximate Capacity in 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FARM. SILO 


and giving an 
air-tight wall 
for the entire 
silo. 

Four doors 
were made of 
two thiek- 
nesses of com- 
mon flooring, 
run in opposite 
directions with 
tar paper be- 
tween. These 
doors are each 
20 inches wide, 
2% feet high, 
and are 4 feet apart. Authorities on silo con- 
struction have erroneously stated that for silos 
20 feet in diameter and 30 feet deep, three 
thicknesses of half-inch lumber are required to 
give sufficient strength. This silo is 30 feet in 
hight above the foundation and has not shown 
the slightest sign of giving in any particular. 


PROTECTING FROM DAMPNESS. 

In order to preserve the silo in good condixion 
it is absolutely necessary that the half-inch 
lumber with which the silo is ceiled, be pro- 
tected from dampness. To this end the plaster 
must be of good quality and kept perfectly 
water-tight by cementing up any cracks that 
may appear, so that the wood shall receive no 
moisture from the silage. The wall must also 
be ventilated, for by allowing a free circulation 
of air between the sheeting and the lining, the 
lumber will be kept dry. 

In this silo a 2-inch space was left at the top 
above the plaster and below the plate. In this 
way the air was allowed free access to enter 
from the bottom, between the outside coverirg 
and the inside lining, and pass into the silo 
through the openings at the top. These spaces 


were covered with heavy wire netting cf 
one-third inch mesh, to keep out rats and 
mice. 


THE OUTSIDE COVERING. 

Theoretically, the outside covering should be 
put on horizontally, so that the strength of the 
material which forms the cover might add to 
the strength of the silo. There are, however, 
several practical difficulties in putting sheeting 
on >in this manner. The lumber cannot be 
more than a half-inch thick and spring to a 
circle 20 feet or less in diameter, and any sid- 
ing as thin as this, which is carried in stock, 
is practically clear lumber and necessarily high- 
priced. 

Another difficulty is that the only half-inch 
stuff that can be purchased at the lumber yard, 
which will make a water-tight cover, is com- 
mon house’ siding. This, in order to be sprung 
to a circle, must be rabbeted on the back side 
of the thick edge, so as to fit over the thin 
edge of the board below and allow the siding 
to lie flat against the studs. Rabbeted siding 
cannot usually be obtained at a lumber yard, 
and it is extra trouble and expense to have this 
work done at a mill. Another serious difficulty 


Tons of Cylindrical Silos. 


{The inside diameter in feet is shown at the top ‘of the columns and depth at the left.] 


Depth, feet 0 11 12 13 “4 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
20 26.2 31.6 7.7 44.2 51.2 58.8 6: 75.6 84.7 94.4 104.6 115.3 126.6 
21 28.0 33.8 40.3 7.2 54.8 62.9 71.6 80.8 90.6 1009 211.8, 123.3 135.3 
22 29.9 36.2 43.0 50.5 58.6 67.4 76.5 86.4 9.8 107.9 1196 131.8 1447 
23 81.9 38.4 45.9 53.9 62.5 7L7 81.6 92.1 103.3 5.1 127.5 140.6 1543 
4 $3.8 40.9 48.7 57.2 66.3 76.1 86.6 97.8 109.6 122.1 135.3 149.2 163.7 
25 35.8 3.3 f1.6 60.5 70.2 0.6 89.6 103.6 116.1 129.3 143.3 158.0 173.4 
26 37.9 45.9 54.7 61.2 74.4 85.5 97.2 1098 1230 1387.1 1651.9 167.5 183.8 
27 40.1 48.5 57.7 67.7 78.6 90.2 202.6 115.8 129.8 144.7 160.3 176.7 194.0 
28 42.2 51.1 69.8 71.3 82.7 95.0 108.1 122.0 136.8 152.4 168.9 186.2 204.3 
29 44.4 53.7 7.9 75.0 87.0 99.9 113.7 128.3 143.9 160.3 177.6 195.8 214.9 
30 46.6 56.4 67.2 78.8 91.4 105.0 119.4 1348 -.1511 1684 1866 205.7 225.8 
31 48.8 59.1 79.2 82.5 95.7 109.8 124.9 - 1411 1582 1762 195.2 215.3 2363 
32 §1.1 61.9 73.6 86.4 100.2 116.1 190.9 147.8 165.7 184.6 204.6 225.5 247.5 
33 53.4 64.6 77.0 9.3 1048 120.5 137.8 1546 - 1732 1981 ~- 21441 2.8 258.7 
a 55.8 67.5 80.3 94.3 109.3 126.0 144228 161.6 1808 217 236 2462 270.0 
25 58.2 70.4 $2.7 93 114.0 1316 148.9 168.7 1883 2005 2322 268 2815 
28 60.6 73.0 $49 102.2 118.3 1363 14.7 1%.9 19%3 294 220 275 22.1 
37 63.1 76.0 90.4 106.1 123.1 142.1 160.8 183.2 204.3 228.0 21.9 278.4 303.9 
28 635 794 910 103 27.0 148.0 167.0 1290.7 2124 237.2 261.9 29.4 315.9 
39 67.9 82.0 97.3 114.5 132.8 154.0 173.5 198.3 220.6 246.5 272.0 300.5 328.1 
“ 70.3 85.1 101.1 118.8 137.8 10.1 180.0 205-0 228.9 255.9 296.2 311.8 340.4 














INTERIOR OF SILO BEFORE LATH ARE IN PLACE 


This shows the extra lining to reinforce the side of silo containing doors. 
Figures indicate ends of boards, and methods of breaking joints on inner lining. 


in putting the siding on horizontally is that 
at the end of each board there is a strong out- 
ward pull against the nail heads, and as soon 
as the boards become slightly decayed at the 
ends, they ar: likely to pull over the nails. 


HOOPING. 

Owing to these objections and to the fact that 
it was our aim te use, as nearly as possible, 
lumber that is carried in stock by all lumber 
yards, it was desided to put hoops on the out- 
side and build them up of the same _ half-inch 
material as the inside sheeting. This was 
done ty using three thicknesses and breaking 
joints, thus making a strong 6-inch hoop 114 
inches thick. Seven of these were placed 
around the silo between the doors to make a 
continuous, even surface on which to nail the 
sheeting. The silo was sheeted up and down 
with common 1x12 barn boards 14 and 16 feet 
long, and the cracks were covered with com- 
mon 3-inch battens. 


THE CONICAL ROOF. 

After the sik was completed, a conical 
shingled roof was put on, a chute built over 
the doors through which the silage is thrown 
down, and the small space between the silo an‘ 
the barn roofed over, connecting the two. The 
silo was then completed ready for painting. 
The silo has been filled three times and the 
silage has kept perfectly from the bottom to 
the top, even next the wall and against the 
doors. 

The cost of this silo, which was 20 feet in 
diameter and 34% feet deep, holding 228 tons, 
was $383, as shown in accompanying table of 
itemized outlay, or $1.78 per ton capacity. The 
expense of a silo will vary in different localities, 
according to the price of labor and material. 


STRAWBERRIES AFTER FRUITING; 


. GEORGE P. WOOD, TOLLAND COUNTY, CT. 

After a strawberry bed finishes fruiting, mow 
the bed and rake off the material. Then with 
one horse plow a narrow furrow from each side 
into the center between rows. Take a fine, 
straight-tooth harrow and go crosswise of the 
rows and give the ground a good loosening up. 
It will tear out a good many plants, but there 
will be enough left. 

I do not think it pays to fruit a bed over 
two years, but it pays to fruit it two years if 
it does not get too grassy. All the mulching 
I give mine is a light covering of pine needles 
in the fall after the ground freezes. To start 
a new bed, I take ground that has been used 
for some other crops for two or three years 
and the soil is well pulverized. Then the last 
of April or first of May I get the best plants 
that I can find that formed the previous season 
and trim off roots one-half and all leaves. 

I use a tobacco setter to set mine, and I have 
good success. Last season I set out as an exper- 
iment two-year-old plants, those that had fruit- 
ed one season, and I mever had a better stand of 
plants and I harvested from that bed Of less 
than one acre 200 bushels of berries. 














WINTER LAMB. FEEDING PROBLEMS 


J. S. WOODWARD, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y. 


[This is the fourth of the series of articles on 
winter lambs by Mr Woodward. Every sheep 
breeder in the country should read them. Two 
other parts are to follow.] 

I pity any man who att2mpts to raise winter 
lambs without plenty of succulent food, such as 
silage or roots of some kind, or better yet, both. 
As soon as the lamb is able to take his rations 
regularly, the ewe should have an increase of 
milk-producing food. Nothing is better than si- 
lage and roots, together with clover or alfalfa 
hay for roughage, and wheat bran, oil meal and 
a little corn for grain. She should have enough 
of these, so as not to fall away in flesh, and un- 
less good enough to carry over for another 
year’s use should have enough corn added to 
enable her to make 20 or more pounds of gain 
besides feeding the lamb. 

Hay is fed to the ewes at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, grain at 8 o’clock and silage or roots 
at 10 o’clock. At noon have the feeding racks 
filled with good, bright wheat, oats or barley 
straw and let them pick what they like, the 
balance to be thrown out to litter the pens. 
It is a fact that the higher they are grained 
the more straw they will eat. At 3 p m feed 
grain and again at 5 o’clocx feed silage or roots 
and follow by filling the racks with hay. From 
the way the sheep attack the feed in the morn- 
ing I have sometimes thought it would pay to 
feed during the night. 

Whatever the time and rotation adopted for 
feeding, it is very important that the strictest 
regularity be observed. Not only should they 
be fed at the same hour each day, but each 
pen should be fed in the same order. If not, 
the shepherd will be reminded of his irregu- 
larity by a concerted bleating that will nearly 
deafen. him. 





WORTH CONSIDERATION 


The object in feeding the lambs is to 
hurry them along so as to get them to a 
marketable size and condition as quickly as 
possible, for the younger the lamb can be sent 
to the shambles the more profit. Twin lambs 
are not, as a rule, desirable, especially early in 
the season. As a rule, one lamb will be all 
the ewe can properly feed and when old enough 
for shipment, will be much plumper and make 
more profit than would two. For the first 
few weeks, it will pay to select the best one 
and kill the other. However, a few of the best 
may be:saved, so that should a lamb happen to 
be lost, one may be put upon the lambless ewe. 

Later, if the shepherd wants to make the most 
money out of his business and is willing to 
give the extra care, he may save both lambs, 
if good ones. As soon as the first lambs have 
been taken from the ewe, the twins may ve 
separated, putting one on a ewe from which a 
lamb has been sold. This lamb will be raised 
and fitted for the market as quickly as was 
the first one. Ewes own strange lambs som-- 
times with much difficulty. A stubborn ewe can 
usually be brought into submission by being sv 
confined that the lamb can help itself at will. 
For this purpose use a crate or hurdle, without 
a bottom or top. In one end have a hole just 
large enough for the ewe’s head to pass. Fasten 
so she cannot drive the lamb away. Each side 
is left »pen so that the lamb can readily get at 
the teats on both sides. With a little assistance 
for a few days, if very youn;, or a few times, 
if older, it will be competent to help itself when 
the ewe is confined. 

They should be placed in a small inclosure 
and the ewe released at night. It will be a 
rare case if the ewe does not take kindly to 
the lamb in two or three days. At about two 
weeks old, the lamb will be able to eat and 
digest more food than is furnished by 
the mother and it should be induced to eat 


all it can digest. First of all, it will pick out 
and eat bright clover heads and leaves, or the 
leaves of well-cured alfaifa. As soon as one 
begins to eat, the others will very quickly learn 


HARVESTING BUCKWHEAT 


R. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN. 


Buckwheat should be harvested when the lat- 
est kernels are beginning to turn. This crop 
does not ripen evenly, and if left until the 
latest kernels are ripe, the first will drop off. 
The best machine for handling the crop is 
the self-rake reaper, but unfortunately for the 
buckwheat crop, this machine is not very com- 
monly found in use now. It does not pay to 
keep one just for an occasional catch crop of 
buckwheat. 

Supposing we have one, the buckwheat should 
be raked off in fairly good siz d bunches. These 
may then be rolled up with a hand rake and 
set on end, when a twist of the straw around 
the top will hold it securely, and a vigorous 
set on the ground will make it secure against 
turning over in any but the hardest storms. 

A great many who occasionally raise a crop 
of buckwheat have only a mower and binder. 
I have successfully cut a crop with each of these 
machines. A binder will answer very well ‘f 
the apron is removed and some smooth boards 


tacked on in its _ place. A man. then 
walks behind and rakes off the bunch Ly 
hand. 


I always prefer to thresh from the shock if I 
can get a machine when I want it. Buckwheat 
keeps well in the shock, and unless the weather 
is very favorable, the coarse straw takes con- 
siderable time to dry cut enough to make stack- 
ing safe. If it is once thoroughly dry, it is 
one of the easiest grains to keep in the stack, 
as it sheds water readily. 
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WAITIN. I WANT TO SEE 
1F THIS HARROW SCHEME 
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IT 1S A LONG ROAD WHICH HAS NO TURNING—HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST 
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Some roofing manufacturers who 
send you samples, will say,—this 
weight should last eight. years—or 
They rarely dare go 


ten years. 
over that. 
We know that Black Diamond 
Roofing, if given ordinary care, will 
last longer than any of the others, 
because it contains Pitch, the best 
waterproofing material known. 
Photo above shows Western Motor 


Works, Logansport, Indiana, carr ing, 40,- 
ooo square fcet of Black Diamond Roofi ng. 
Our booklet, which we mail free, shows 
photographs of roofs all over the country 
which have lasted from 10 to 25 years with 
satisfaction. Let us send it to you, with 
free Sample. Write to nearest office of 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 
BLACK DIAMOND DEPARTMENT, 
oe ne hats Wiercenclh 
uis, nea) * 
Philadelphia ‘New Orleans, Cincinnati. 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has # inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work, Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Attach ment increases 
capacity, lessens Jabor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for tee ts 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, ills, 








THE WATER PROBLEM, 












ean be made from a given amount 
= apples with one of our presses 


han with any other, The 
jaiee will be purer and bring 

igher prices; the extra " 
yield soon pays for the 
press, We make 
HYDRAULIC Po, am I 


fn all sizes, hand A. sane 
25 to 800 barrels per day 


Detter Cockers, ote Weal 
The Hydraulic Press Mts. Cs Co, 
§ Main St., Mt. Gilead, Oni 

ba or Room 124 ¢ <0 naadtte ier tens, N.Y. 
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solved, at small expense, by the installation 
of a Niagara ram. An automatic 
pump of highest known efficieney. 

p ?umps without power other than the 
water iteelf. “i and endorsed by 
Pennaylvania R.R. and U, 8. Govern- 
ment. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Adaptable wherever running water ie 
found. Niagara Hydraulie c 

140 Nassau Street, New York, 


























: Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca. 
\ pacity; all sizes; also 
N gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., Reom 159, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 













-—# HAY BALERS. 


38 styles and sizes. 





Work fastest, bales are tightest a shapelicet. 3 Load 
care to best advantage. Balers that endure, insure and facilitate 
work. Steel and soni boree rey powers. cataleg froe. 








Collins Plow Con 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, MH. 
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| bacteria; 


' lactic acids, 


FIELD AND MARKET 


Alcohol! Not Obtainable from Silos. 





The erroneous impression that alco- 
hol is formed in the silo appears to be 
shared by many. The following ex- 
tracts have been made from a press 


| bulletin ty Prof William Frear of the 


Pennsylvania experiment station to 
warn farmers against the expenditure 
of time and money in trying to make 
alcohol from silage. Common alcohol 
as was shown a few weeks ago in our 


columns is commercially produced 
only by a yeast fermentation of 
liquids containing sugar such as 


fruit juices, molasses, the liquids of 
the mashtub or solutions of glucose. 
No other method of production has 
been found commercially practicable. 

The silo is the seat of extensive, com- 
plex fermentations, it is true; but 
these are quite different from the com- 
mon alcohol fermentation. Yeasts 
are not active in the silo. They are 
either absent or present only in very 
small numbers. The high tempera- 
tures often attained in the silo, kill 
the yeasts or suppress their action and 
thus prevent them from forming alco- 
hol. Silage fermentation was formerly 
supposed to be due to the action of 
but recent studies demon- 
strate it to be really the result of the 
abnormal action of the dying protop- 
lasm of the stored rlants, and of the 
action of soluable ferments secreted 
by the protoplasm. The products of 
these actions are chiefly carbonic and 
to the latter of which si- 
lage owes its acid flavor. 

Silage contains on'‘y traces of alco- 
hol. The gases evolved from the silo 


consists chiefly of carbonic acid and 


. nitrogen, together with small amounts 


| 








| plied at this rate, 


of acetic and other acids: No aicohol 
has been observed. Therefore despite 
the fact that silage is the result of fer- 
mentation process and that there is a 
loss of @ry matter, chiefly starch and 
sugars, amounting to 3 to 40% of the 
dry matter originally stored in the silo, 
the process is useless as a commer- 
cial source of alcohol. 





The Devil’s Paint Brush. 


Several inquiries have been sent us 
from Orange and Broome counties, 
N Y, about the weed commonly called 
the Devil's paint brush. To make 
sure of the identity of this pest one 
of our representatives, E. A. Hutchins, 
was asked to forward specimens to 
this office. As soon as we saw the 
plant we were certain the weed was 
not the Devil’s paint brush, but one 
closely allied called Orange hawkweed. 


To verify our idestification we sent 
specimens to Dr Lyster H. Dewey, 
botanist and expert of the United 
States department of agriculture. He 
reported es follows: 

“The weed sent for examination is, 
as you suspected, the Orange hawk- 
weed, Hieracium aurantiacum. This is 


very similar to the Devil’s paint brush, 
but that name is usually applied to the 
yellow-flowered species, Hieracium 
praealtum, which is abundant in many 
localities from Centra! New York to 
Maine.-. © oth of these plants have the 
same habit of growth. They are pro- 
pagated by seeds, runners and peren- 


nial roots. Where cultivation is prac- 
ticable they may be destroyed by 
plowing and thorough cultivation with 


hoed crops, like corn and potatoes in 
rotation for two or three seasons. In 
permanent pastures. where this method 
of destroying the weeds cannot be ap- 


plied they can be killed by the ap- 
plication of salt. The salt should be 
applied dry at the rate of 12 to 18 


pounds per square rod,,and is most ef- 
fective when applied during the fore- 
noon of a hot, dry day. When ap- 
and in this manner, 
salt is not injurious to Kentucky blue- 
grass, but it will destroy either of the 
hawkweeds.” 


-_— 
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“TI saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Cranberries Developing Satisfactorily. 





Conditions surrounding the develop- 
ment of the cranberry crop show no 
material change from those outlined 
by American Agriculturist earlier in 
the season. Previously it was shown by 
this journal that the outlook in Wis- 
consin and New Jersey, at the start, 
was relatively better than along Cape 
Cod. It now appears, judging from 
the most recent reports to American 
Agriculturist that the promise in New 
Jersey and Wisconsin has been fairly 
well maintained, and there is also no 
further marked deterioration in Mas- 
sachusetts. In other words, prospects 
thus early in the season are for fairly 
good crop, some sections showing up 
better than a year ago. It will take a 
few more weeks, however, to permit 
definite conclusions regarding tonnage. 


THE EASTERN OUTLOOK SUMMARIZED. 


Here and there in New Jersey some 
injury reported by fungus and insect 
ravages, but this is scattered. Aver- 
aging al! reports from that state con- 
ditions seem to lend encouragement, 
although there is yet time for reverses 
should they appear. 

From time to time considerable com- 
plaint has been made of damage by 
worms along Cape Cod. This seems to 
be more prevalent around the impor- 
tant Carver district than elsewhere. A. 
D. Makepeace, “the cranberry king of 
the east.”’ writing American Agricul- 
turist says: “It is well nigh impossible 
to make estimates at this time which 
will be of value. Conditions between 
now and harvest may materially af- 
fect prospects. The most that can be 
said is that at present bogs in this sec- 
tion seem to promise better than they 
did a year ago.” 

Correspondents in Barron and Wood 
counties, Wis, say fruit has set well, 
and up to the middle of this month 
comparatively little blight was noted. 
Some hail noted in Wisconsin, but the 
injury was comparatively slight. Ber- 
ries seem to be growing rapidly. 


> 


Potato Promise Lends Encouragement. 








The general potato situation, acre- 
age, start of the crop, etc, was outlined 
in last week’s issue of American Agri- 
culturist. Latest renorts that have 
come to this journal give no reason 
for changing the acreage estimate, or 
modifying anything that was said 
about development of the crop. The 
next few weeks should see rapid 
growth of potatoes throughout all 
portions of the country. This may re- 
sult in improving conditions in those 
sections of the northeastern part of 
the potato belt where planting was 
late, and the crop up to the opening 
of this month was hardly as well ad- 
vanced as a year ago. 

NO DAMAGE REPOPTED. 

Taking the country as a whole, the 
general outlook for potatoes at this, 
the height of the growing period, is 
fairly satisfactory. Of course there are 
many complaints of insects at work on 
vines, but this is being fought against 
by more general spraying than in for- 
mer years Some reports from the 
northwest tell of blight development, 
but this*so far is on a small scale and 
gives no ground for apprehension. 
While weighing the fairly favorable 
prospects up to the present, allowance 
must be made for possible radica? 
changes in the outlook in the way of 
damage between now and harvest. 


EASTERN CONDITIONS. 


The situation in the heavy potato 
producing sections of the east, mainly 
New...York, Pennsylvania and Maine 


SERIOUS 


. ucts may be completed later 
te’ 





is about up to the average. Our 
reports now coming in tell of no se. 
rious drawbacks in the way of undue 
development of crop enemies and 
weather conditions have been*moder- 
ately propitious. 
IN MICHIGAN 
Correspondents’ in representative 
counties of soutuern Michigan gener- 
ally comment favorably on prospects. 
A grower in Hillsdale says: “We have 
a splendid outlook this year. Acre- 
age heavier than in 1905." A Chippe- 
wa county, Wis, dealer writes: “‘Acre- 
age same or a trifle better than last 
year, and prospects excellent.” B. M 
Vaughn, secretary of the Central Wis- 
consin potato growers’ association 
says: “In this entire district I believe 
the acreage is practically the same as 
last year. On sandy soils the condition 
of the crop is much above the aver- 
age.” 


AND WISCONSIN. 


rr 


The American Farm Products Company. 


The recent organization of the 
American farm products company as 
neted in our editorial columns during 
the past few weeks, has attracted con- 
siderable attention. In an editorial in- 
terview last week, Eugene Del Mar 
the secretary of this organization said 
that this was not a trust to contro! 
agricultural products in any sense. 
The company has acquired, taken over 
and is now operating in its dwn name, 
the following renovated butter plants: 
W. F. Ross company, Chicago; [llinois 
creamery company, Elgin, Ill; Eben 
F. Dudley, Owosso, Mich; Alfred G. 
Wessling, Kenton, Ohio; Bigelow but- 
ter company, Boston, Mass; Purity 
creamery company (A. H. Barber & 
Co), Chicago; Schermerhorn-Shotwell 
company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

These concerns have had an annual 
output of about 2,000,000 pounds but- 
ter, and preparations are being made 
for still further development. The 
present daily capacity is 100,000 
pounds. Other similar plants are be- 
ing acquired. The process of manu- 
facture varied greatly in different 
plants, but these will bé made uni- 
form. The individual management of 
the various plants remains the same 
as when they were acquired, but all 
of them are under the supervision and 
control of the western board of man- 
agers 

In regard to financial standing of 
the company, Sec Del Mar said that 
it had been assured by the underwrit- 
ing, at par, of $1,000,000 5% ten-year 
aebenture bonds. The issue of another 
$1,000,000 bond has been authorized 
when needed. Sec Del Mar said that 
the present object is to develop the 
general dairy business by sectring 
well-managed plants and taking as 
managers employees of the individual 
companies. These managers will be 
offered an interest in the company’s 
business. 

New York is to be the main market 
outlet. It is believed, that in ‘time, 
the interest of the company will be 
sufficient to improve the general grade 
of butter. At present, the cheese end 
of the business is not considered, but 
may be later. No poultry, fruit or 
other farm products, are to be handled 
according to present plans. No pros- 
pectus has been issued and no stock 
is for sale. 

The president of this new concern is 
James R. Morris of New York, who is 
also president of the American trading 
company. Among other prominent 
individuals on the board of directors 
are men high in financial circles in 
Chicago, New York and Canada, in- 
cluding Sir Frederick Borden, the 
present Canadian minister of war. 
From present indications, this appears 
to be a business propogsition, but it has 
a tendency to combine interests in such 
a way that a monopoly on dairy prod- 
on. 








BUSINESS: NOTICE. 
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For the Land’s use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They  .. earth. 
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| PULLING TOGETHER 


FOR BEST RESULTS. 


Co-operative Fruit Marketing West and East—What Has Been Accomplished in 
Recent Years Suggests Further Helpful Development of This Movement— 
Better Prices Secured and Various Economies Realized—American A griculturist 
Herewith Presents a Comprehensive Summary of the Situation. 


To show exactly what has been 
doné in handling fruits and vegetables 
on the co-operative plan. American 
Agriculturist has instituted a careful 
inquiry among some of the most suc- 
céssful organizations. Brief reports of 
these will be printed from time to 
time. Herewith is a picture of what is 
being done in several states. It is of 
special value, considering the ap- 
proach of another season for harvest- 
ing and marketing apples and autumn 
truck crops. 

While there are many things in fa- 
vor of inducing apple buyers to per- 
gonally visit the orchards at time of 
harvest in order to secure best prices, 
this is not wholly true of trucking in- 
terests. Some of the co-operative sel- 
ling associations among truck growers 
prefer to eliminate so far as possible 
local buyers and solicitors from hand- 
ling their products. An instance of 
this kind is the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia produce exchange, operating in 
the counties of Northampton and Ac- 
comac on the Chesapeake peninsula. 
This has now been in successful op- 
eration for five years. - 

OPERATES AT 40 SHIPPING POINTS. 

This co-operative company operates 
at 40 shipping points, chiefly in sweet 
and Irish potatoes, and to some extent 
in other trucking crops. It ships all 
products undér a registered trade 
mark, and the business is handled in 
a thoroughly up-to-date manner. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, “Its object 
shall be the selling and handling of 
produce; the selling and consigning of 
produce as agents of the producer; the 
inspection of all products so scld and 
consigned; and the owning and oper- 
ating of storage warehouse and pack- 
ing house for produce.” There are 
the usual. officers, and also local 
boards, inspectors and agents elected 
by the several local branches of the 
exchange. 

The general manager of this Mary- 
land produce exchange is the respon- 
sible agent for the buying and ship- 
ping. He advisese local agents to 
whom they are to consign their pro- 
duce. He sends them every morning, 
or oftener if necessary, the various 
market quotations. He must also see 
that the goods are properly inspected, 
ang keeps a careful record of the 
number of packages shipped daily. 
Citv commission merchants who are 
in arrears for 20 days in the settle- 
ment of accounts receive no further 
shipments until the settlement is made 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The exchange has built ample plat- 
forms at 30 shipping points, and at 
some of them erected smal! office 
buildings. In the local exchanges the 
appvinted officers are responsible for 


the storage in packing houses, and 
make daily reports to the general 
manager. Where the produce is con- 
signed by the exchange, the local 
agent mails to the consignee an in- 
voice of number of barrels or pack- 
ages, together with the names who 
have furnished it, and the number of 
packages each person has in the con- 
signment. 

The consignee makes separate re- 
turns to each person, first de- 
ducting 5%. This is sent to thé treas- 
urer of the exchange, with ‘a full 
statement as to the source from which 
it comes. ‘This accumulating fund is 
of course handled eventually as the 
stockholders desire either in the way 
of improving the equipment, after ex- 
penses are paid, in dividends, etc. The 
local exchanges have proper repre- 
sentation on the board of directors of 
the exchange. 

Great care is taken in packing, and 
shipping with special trade marks, 
which stand for something, on selece 
ted lots. This farmers’ organization 
handles in a season 3000 to 4000 cars 
of Irish and sweet potatoes. Last year 
it cost less than 5 cents a package in 
association expenses to handle the 
crop, and increased prices were re- 
ceived at the distributing markets. 


MAKING MONEY WITH CAULIFLOWER. 


The Long Island cauliflower assoct- 
ation, operating at such shipping 
points as Southhold, Peconic, River- 
head, etc, has been reasonably suc- 


cessful for several years in marketing | 


the cauliflower crop. This is a co- 
operative association of growers. The 
manager finds no difficulty in securing 
customers in markets where the New 
York commission dealers for a long 
time held control, reaping large praf- 
its which are now shared by the grow- 
ers. The moment the home markets 
are over supplied the surplus is 
promptly shipped to other cities. 
There is also considerable saving in 
the matter of packages. These are 
bought in very large quantities at low- 
est prices, and distributed among the 
members of the association. It has 
been bitterly opposed by the commis- 
sion merchants, who are now forced 
to become members before they can 
precure consignments from members 
of the association. Cauliflower shipped 
to cities other than New York and 
Philadelphia were bought outright 
from the farmers by the association, 
then shipped to Chicago. The whole 
was bought by outside parties, but 
was loaded in cars by the association 
at a reasonable profit. The associa- 
tion now has 400 members. The man- 
ager is paid $1000 a year salary, and 
{To Page 7.1 
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CO-OPERATION IN “HANDLING PRODUCE 


Safety! Streneth! Capacity 
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one before 


GUARANTEE. 
CAPACITY. 


power gasoline engine and 
accomplish good results. 
SAFETY The patent safety 
: s fly wheel prevents 
accidents. The safety lever controls 
the traveling table and feed rollers. 


Send for illustrated catalog giving 
and descriptions of the 18 sizes o 
shredders 






creases the value. 
Pipe, 


The illustration shows our ‘‘New Smalley Special No. 18''—designed ‘ 
especially for exceedingly rapid work. It is called ‘‘Special’’ because every 
is made especially strong—every part exhibiting greater strength than 
been found in Silo fillers. 
We guarantee the Smalley Ensilage Cutter to cut with 
less power, to operate with less troubie and with less 
danger of breaking down than any other machine. 
The capacity of this machine is limited only by the ability 
of the feeder to keep the traveling table filled. The biower 
will elevate the cut feed to a height of 50 feet. 
fodder is deposited on the traveling table of the 


SMALLEY 


Modern Silo Filler 


till it reaches the silo, it is in rapid motion. 
small amount of power and does not block. 

Ample power to cut and elevate 10 to 15 tons per hour 
can be secured from a 10 horse power steam engine. 
Many run this machine with a 6 to8 


ictures 
cutters, 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Bor 222, Manitowoo, Wis. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets ev: 
Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices. 










From the time the long 





That’s why it requires such a 


























Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus : 
admits air to the soil,@ In- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile 
requirement. We pipe make wer 
neaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
40HE MH, JACKSON, 10 Third Ave, Albany, &. tT. 




















A Fairbanks Power 


isturetobe dependable. Buying the way we 
sell ne engines, it’s sure to be adapted 
to your wants. We will counsel with you 

advise you. We maintain a corps of ex- 
pert peer men for that purpose, State your 
case to us. We answer prom ptly—send a man 
if you need him and ask it. tite for tree 

wer Boo! 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., NEW YORK. 
Albany, Boston, ittsburg, 


Scititra,, Betnie, Phindetghta, Syrecucs, 

















SET 


LLERS YP 
elevators for any bd iD 
H. P. will Cut or Bhred 
fodder and elevate to 
Free catalogue and 

















SILOS 


Harder Silos make dairying profit- 
able. Used by U. S, Government. 
Rescmmended | by the best dairymen 
everywhere. Continuous opening 
front with air-tight doors. 

White 
Silo 


Cypress, 
Machinery, 
lo and Dog Powers, 
ers. Send for catalogs. 
HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 























PENNSYLVANIA | 


ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
David, Delicious, etc.-Sark Bro’s, Loussiens, Mo 





That is Horse High: Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


we”, At less than dealers’ price 
awe _ and we pay the Freight. 
4 BSA Our Catalogue telis how 
A A A Wire is made, how Wireis 
Vu my galvanized,—why some is 
4 ‘ good and some bad. You 
should have this informa- 

tion, Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box % Muncie Indiana. 









NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED. 


Modern Methods 
of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


A Handbook Prepared for the Use Y 

Dairy Students, Butter-m 5, Cheese-ma 

ers, Producers of Milk, Operators ef Conden- 

sertes, Managers ef Milk Shipping Stations, 

Milk Inspectors, Physicians, ele. 3 oO 

By LUCIOUS L. VAN SLYKE 
Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 

Statton. 

The most complete work on 
published. 

This book should be in the hands of every dairy- 
man, teacher, and student. It contains a compre- 
hensive discussion of the chemistry of cow's milk, 
embodying the most recently developed facts. The 
numerical data given are fresh, representing Ameri- 
can conditions, instead of being stale, miscellaneous 
data taken from European sources, so much of 
which has little application or value for American 
dairymen. Some errors that have been long incor- 
porated in dairy literature on the composition of 
milk are here corrected. The author's long-con- 
tinued study of the chemistry of milk has made him 
a recognized authority in this field, 

The various methods of testing milk and its prod- 
ucts are brought up to date. The aim has been to 
include all necessary material and omit all that ‘s 
unnecessary. 

The portion on “Methods of Testing and Scoring 
Butter, Cheese, Milk, etc.,”’ is a feature that will 
commend itself to dairy teachers, students 
inspectors. 

The chapter on the ‘“‘Arithmetic of Milk and Milk 
Products” is another desirable feature of the book 
which will prove exceedingly helpful to every dairy 
teacher, student and worker 
Fally ti ted. 5x Jinches. 190 Pages. 
Substan y bound in Cloth, Price 75 Cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 


this subject ever 


and 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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skimm: 
the work--greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly 


other separators. Write for catalog R-100 


EASTERN 
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We want you to know Tubular | 
Cream Soparators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears. 
Tubulars have neither oil on, tubes, nor 
holes—they oil themselves. hey a 


without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for 
ty, capacity, casy turning 


and easy washing—save half 
iy unlike all 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


















other machine a farmer uses 


as insure the easiest operation. 
tion is what enables the U. S. to better 


catalogue. Ask for number 
the U.S. Address 


Vermont Farm Machine 


U Ss 


TIME IS THE TEST 


ef durability in a high-speed machine like the cream separator. No 
has © use. 

day, winter and summer, it must not only do thorough work, but to 

be permanently profitable, it must be durable. 


U.S. separators 


are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses entirely all 
the protecting them from dirt and danger of injury. 
The parts are few, simple and easy to get at. Ball bearings at high 
speed points, combined with automatic oiling reduce wear as well 
Such careful and thorough construc- 


STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or 
two. And remember: the U.S. does the. cleanest skimming all the time. 

Look into this. Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator 
6. It is finely illustrated and tells all about 
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Run twice every 




























Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, 0., 














Sioux City, la., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
od M } , Hamil 











rancisro, Cal., P * 
and Calgary 








- one - tay jes of U. S. Sepa from w 
citeage. N., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., 
San ortland Ore., Sherbrooke & 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


> Que. i . Ont., Winnipeg, 
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THESE HOT DAYS 


Hot weather always increases the work on the dairy farm. Everything is sticky or 
You wash, you rinse and you scald. 


sour or stale bed ty = and dirty. 
work. You hardly know what to do. 





‘ 


Ge) | Cleaner 


{EMER CLEANSE 


Fao-Bimile of 6 Back. 





Did anyone ever tell you about a cleaning and washing compound made especially 
for dairy cleaning? How it cleans everything clean? How it makes all stale, sticky 
and sour places as sweet and pure as new? How it contains no harmful ingredients, no 
ison, no 
ving no 


reservatives, no acid, no burning lye, ne soapy grease? How it rinses easily, 
avor or residue? Then, did they tell yon how inexpensive it was and that 
you could get it at most all creameries and cheese factories and also 
atmany dealers? Ask for a 5-lb. sack of 


i} Wyandolte Dairyman’s 


for that is the name of this wonderfully useful cleaning compound. 
We are sure you will be pleased with what it does for you. 


THE J. B. BORD COMPANY, Sole Mnifrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner was awarded the highest prize—Gold Medal—at both the 
St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


‘ 


It is work, work, 


and Cleanser 
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6O Beverly $t., Boston, Mass, 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
Gabriel Street, Montreal, 





New York State Veterinary College 


of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State Students. 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. Y. S., Director. 





Ex- 





- Fe We keep ev-¢ 

erything in the 

POULTRY TRY: Feed, Incu~g 

bators, Live Stock, Brooders—anything—¢ 

it’s our business, Call or let us send you 

our Iustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth having, 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 

Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 
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Cream Raisers $3 95 Lames 


Rune 
itself, no crank to 
turn, no complicated 
machinery to wash. 
Raises tween 
milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
butter. Gives sweet, 
2 undiluted skim-milk 
for house use, calves 
and pigs. Nocrocks or pans to handle, no skimming 
60,000 gravity separators sold in 1905, more Boss than 
any other kind. + Best and cheapest separator made. 
Free Trial Given. Catalogue Free. Write today. 
Bluffton Cream Separator Co., Box B , Bluffton, GO 











With 2in. material 
Continuous door, 
opening. Permanent 
Ladder and Automa- 
Take-Up Hoop. INTERNATIONAL 


SILO CO., Elm 8t., Jefferson,Ohio. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 





free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 










NEWTON'S eave ano Coucn core 
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DAIRY INTERESTS 


Cows in Fly Time. 





Treatment of 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 

The annoyance from flies worries the 
cows, and worry causes shrinkage, 
but the greater damage is done 
through their refusing to eat during 
the time the flies persecute them. 
I have followed three plans: using 
using a night pasture. 

Of late years the so-called horn fly 
has troubled more or less. This fly 
has a condemnatory habit worse than 
the ordinary flies, in that it roosts 
on the animal all night and is. con- 
stantly at the old stand ready for -busi- 
ness. I have fought it by shading the 
barn windows with perhaps one ex- 
ception, and hanging a burlap curtain 
over the doorway. As the cows rush 
in nearly all the flies are moved with 
a feeling of precaution and abandon 
the cows at the doorway. Others are 
swept off willy-nilly, and the few re- 
maining, if any, are easily removed 
with-.a brush or switch. They make 
for the light at the partially exposed 
window and you proceed to milk free 
from fiy annoyance. The cows give 
down all right, and are turned out 
free from flies to eat in the night 
pasture. 

If we always keep in mind that it is 
semi-starvation more than loss of 
blood we shall more intelligently pre- 
vent shrinkage. If we feed well, or 
rather, if the cows eat sufficient of 
good food, they will hold out well in 
fly time. The bunching together to 
save themselves from flies diminishes 
the milk yield. Even if it totally pre- 
vented flies, the milk. would seriously 
decrease because the time spent in 
huddling is a time of enforced cessa- 
tion from feeding. Then if they are 
brought up to milk as it grows cooler 
they are taken from pasture too soon 
to fill themselves. 


or 


Feeding Grain to Cows on Grass. 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


v 





Several experiments have been con- 
ducted to test the advantage of feed- 
ing grain thus. The conclusions 
reached were, that the grain fed when 
grass was plentiful and while it was 
yet succulent, did not bring any prof- 


it over and above the cost ofthe 
grain. In some instances, as when 
grain was fed in large quantities, it 


was said that the increase in milk 
and butter fat did not pay for the cost 
of the grain. The conclusion has gone 
abroad, therefore, that it 
pay to feed cows grain or 
meal on grass, when the supply of the 
grass is abundant, 

I am not prepared to accept such 
a view. It seems to me it is-a conclu- 
sion reached without considering every 
phase of the question. If the in- 
creased return in milk or butter fat 
pays for the cost of the grain, and 
no more, my contention is, that in the 
end, such feeding is attended with 
profit. 

If the grain is thus paid for, one 
item of profit is found in the pasture 
saved. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that for every pound of dry mat- 
ter consumed in the gratin, an equal 
amount of dry matter will remain un- 
consumed in the pasture. This would 
mean that the carrying power of a 
pasture is increased to the extent of 
the saving effected by feeding grain. 

A second item of profit will prob- 
ably be found in what is termed the 
residual effect of the grain feeding. 
This has’ been well brought out by 
Prof Roberts at Cornell. Six cows 
were selected that had been given a 
liberal allowance of grain on pasture 
the previous season, and six were al- 
so selected that. had been grazed in 
the samé field, but without grain. All 
were put upon pasture without grain. 
The lot graired the preceding sum- 
mer produced 16% more milk than 
The heifers in this lot 
in milk, also, made a better develop- 
ment thar the heifers in the other. 
This result is in accord with the view 





of many practical men on inis ques- 
tion. 

A third item of profit would arise 
from the fertilizer obtained from the 
grain. Where wheat, bran and cot- 
tonseed meal were fed, the advantage 
would be considerable from this 
source. Putting these three items to- 
gether, they should represent a sat- 
isfactory profit, even when the in- 
crease in milk production and butter- 
fat did not more than pay the cost 
of the grain. 

Meat Shipments Encouraging—The 
immediate effect ofthe packing house 
revelations on the meat expwurt trade 
has not proved as severe as many an- 
ticipated. Latest official figures 
on the meat export trade are for the 
month of June. These show that the 
foreign business of American packers 
for that period was generally quite 
satisfactory with the exception of 
canned beef, hams, and fresh pork. 
The most apparent slump occurs in 
canned beef, the export movement 
being barely half as large as that of 
June, 1905. However, a close investi- 
gation discloses the fact that a year 
ago during June, Japan purchased 
4,000,000 pounds of canned meats 
from our packers. Of course after the 
cessation of the war, this business has 
been eliminated. General exports of 
provisions from the United States for 
the fiscal year 1905-6 aggregate in val- 
uation $191,000,000, an increase of 25% 
over 1904-5. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
[Year ended June .] 
1906 








June 1906 1905 

Butter, Ibs .......... 1,581,199 26,666,617 9,491,818 
Total value .......... $252,051 $4,767,410 $1,505, 267 
Ay value, cts ........ 15.9 17.8 

Cheese; Ibs ....,...%. 4,310,781 16,273,653 9,981, 356 
Total value .......... $512,819 $1,900,722 $1,050,016 
Av value, cts ........ 11! 1L7 10.6 
Beef, fresh, Ibs ..... 22,198,758 267,748,987 236,159,486 
Total value .......... 82,006,991 $24,276,702 $22,105,393 
Av value, cts ........ 9 9 &3 
Beef, canned, Ibs .... 2,977,979 64,173,808 66,327,239 
Total value - 384,033 $6,594,616 
Tallow, lbs 928,051 63,154,920 
Bacon, Ibs 375,697 256,951,359 
; Ee Beer ,772,664 197,341,222 
Pork, Ibs 131,008 129,574,754 
BAGG, TS  caxccccescces . 414,523 603,507,369 
Total value 531,963 $46,786,611 
Oleo oil, Ibs 02 567,257 145,082,877 
Total value . 17,444,649 $11,472,833 
Oleomargarine, Ibs .. 719,934 11,695,939 7,859,884 
Total value .......... $66,272 $1,020,540 $706,316 
Aggregate ............ $15,365,278 152,530,873 $191,056, 535 





Skim Milk for Swine—Hogs may be 
fed. profitably upon skim milk in the 
proportion of five pounds to one of 
grain. It was recently brought out 
before the New York state breeders’ 
association by Prof H. Wing of Cor- 
nell, that more skim milk may be used 
than has been supposed. When fed 
as suggested the value per 100 pounds 
is about 15 cents, which is higher 
than that paid by’ casein manufactur- 
ers. The high values of 35 and 40 
cents per 100 pounds put on separated 
milk are unwarranted, because in all 
cases which have been investigated it 
has been found that only small 
amounts of milk have been used in 
proportion to the grain and all of the 
profit was credited to the milk. It is 
best to assume that the dry matter of 
both grain and separated milk are 
equal in feeding value. When figured 
on this basis milk is worth about 15 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Cottage Cheese is easily made. Skim 


milk can be allowed to sour in a 
warm room; then heat the milk to a 
temperature of 100 degrees and add 


hot water at 175 degrees temperature 
at the rate of one pint per gallon of 
milk. - After stirring for one or two 
minutes the coagulated mass should 
be allowéd@ to settle and then the 
whey drained off and curd collected 
by straining through cheesecloth. If 
too much water is used a tough curd 
results. If the milk is not sour enough 
it fails to curdle properly. When of 


medium acidity and vorable tem- 
perature, a soft fing in curd is 


secured. Mix the ct with cream. 
This will be found to a very pala- 
table article of diet &hd.§ contains 


large amounts of nyfgients in the 
form of proteids and_,fat. 
tia 








A Roomy Pennsylvania Barn. 





The diagram here presented and ac- 
campanying pictures afford a good idea 
of a well arranged barn in Erie coun- 
ty, Pa, owned by G. H. Ruhling. The 
main building is 45x66 feet, and the 
shed: 45x66 feet, making the dimen- 
sions of both combined -66x90 feet. 
Abundant space is given for hay and 
grain, as will be seen by referring to 
the floor plans. The.~barn floor is 
double, being 28 feet wide. It extends 





FARM AND BARN 


While one should: have the retail 
price for birds dressed to order, it is 
wise to be generous in weight. An 
ounce or two extra thrown in to-a 
good customer is not lost. In fact, lit- 
tle fads that please ones patrons are 
always profitable. 

I obtain orders by personal solicita- 
tion and am always careful to furnish 
what is wanted or else not undertake 
the job. 

Many who hire cooking done, I have 
found, are glad to receive hints as to 
cooking chicken. I make it a rule to 




















through both barn ~and 

shed. Convenience in | |_| Straw Chute 

feeding and bedding is Straw Mow ’ Hay Mow 
afforded by chutes open- 

ing from the barn floor. im Cl 
The total cost of barn and Hay Chutes Hay Chute 
shed was about $3000. From Mow from Floor* 
Mr Ruhling, the owner, ues 45° 

writes American Agricul- Shed 8 oO Main Barn 
turist that the barn has ; 

been in use for over a tad Straw Chute 

year and gives the best of Nay Chute Hay Chu 
satisfaction. For picture | a > 
of exterior of barn see |" from Floor|°°t y 
Page 67. This subject Strow Mow & Hay flow Bins} © 
is one in which many of © 
our readers are vitally )Strow Chute — = 
interested and thus these . 


























pictorial suggestions may 
be exceedingly helpful. 
Where. dairying is follwed as a busi- 
ness, too much importance cannot be 
laid upon the matter of barn and 
stable arrangements vi 


FIRST 


-— 


Disposing of Cockerels and Old Hens. 


M. KIES, HILLSDALE COUNTY, MICH 





MRS E. 





July and early days of August is the 
best time to get fid of the extra 
cockerels. The price is very good at 
this time and if the fowls were hatched 
early and are of a quick growing breed 
they will bring as much in the market 
as they will in October. Many wait 
for these young cockerels to get their 
growth and feed them a lot of corn so 
they will ‘weigh . heavily and do not 
consider that they would be more 
profitable ff they brought a higher 
price -a pound even if they weighed 
less. Cockerels that weigh four 
pounds in July or August should bring 
15 to 18 cents a pound. Wyandottes 
or Rocks will do this; Leghorns three 
pounds. The same fowls in October 
or November would bring more than 
10 cents a pound and sometimes not 
moré than nine. 

I always try to sell my cockerels to 
private families. Dressing them to suit 
the purchaser, some will want them 
drawn and others only have the feath- 
ers removed. I am sure to have the 
bird fat and plump by shutting up 
for a few days and feeding on cooked 
corn meal. If they do not seem in 
good condition. It is wise to shut the 


coekerels by themselves before they 
manifest the sexual instinct. The 
flesh is much more tender if they are 


thus separated at the proper time. 








FLOOR PLAN OF BARN AND SHED. 


say that all fowls should be cooked 
slowly. If cooked in water simmering 
for five hours with plenty of water 


will make the most aged fowl tooth- 
some and tender, 
eS 

At the County Fair, noted for its fine 
poultry show, I had two pairs of In- 
dian Runner ducks and secured first 
on each against two water fowl 
specialists and four other entries in 
that class. As one of the specialists 
secured first prize at the state fair, I 
regret not having shown there also. 
Many farmers, like myself, have su- 
perior stock but do not show at the 
larger fairs because they fear compe- 
tition. This seems to me wrong be- 
cause stock would often be sold at the 
fair at prices higher than one can get 
in an ordinary way.—[M. G. F., Cort- 
land County, N Y. 





Government Estimates Extended— 


Word comes from Wash to the effect 
that the bureau of statistics of the 
statistics of the dept of agri has so ex- 
tended the scope of its work that its 
reports will hereafter cover a far larg- 
er number of agricultural products 
than in the past, the added list includ- 
ing alfalfa, hemp, broomcorn, kafir 
corn, sorghum, bluegrass, millet, sugar 
beets, Canadian peas, cowpeas, beans, 
cabbage, onions, tomatoes apples, lem- 
ons, blackberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries, cantaloups, watermelons and 
peanuts. The last issue of the crop 
report includes a statement of the con- 
dition of the new articles, showing 
that in none of them is there a full 
crop throughout the country. 


“Il saw adv in old reliable A A.” 


your 





FLOOR OF MAIN STABLE OF PENNSYLVANIA BARN 


e basement in the Pennsylvania barn of 
There are ten double stalls for cows, 


above is of£/’cement throughout. 


arranged for either stanchions or chains. 
Altogether it is a most convenient and durable stable. 


and 12 inches wide. 


G. H. Ruhling described 


The gutters are 4 inches deep 


Lakenvelders as Egg Producers. 


ERNEST E. FORD, GREENE COUNTY, N. Y. 





Lakenvelders were imported into 
this country from Germany and Eng- 
land. Probably no other fowl has 
risen so rapidly in public favor since 
their importation. 


this new breed has awakened among 
the poultry fraternity in America is 
something phenominal. The few 
breeders had more orders for eggs 


than they could supply last year and 
now have orders booked for delivery 
in the present hatching season. The 
reasons for this great demand are they 
are fully equal to the Leghorns as non- 
sitters and as egg producers, and lay 
large, white eggs of equal size. For 
this purpose they bid fair to be a 
leading fowl in this country. 

In table qualities they are as good 
as the Leghorns but no better. Their 
beautiful plumage gives them a very 
much more striking appearance than 
any of the Mediterranean classes. The 
rearing of the chicks is as easy as rais- 
ing our smaller breeds. ‘For. the first 
three to four weeks the wing feathers 
are apt to grow rather fast. We think 
it a good idea to clip the wings at this 
age after which the birds are no more 
trouble to rear than any of the active 
breeds. 

Lakenvelders bear confinement well, 
but with free range we think they are 
superior to all other fowls as egg pro- 
ducers and need very little extra feed 
when they have free range. They are 
as near like White Leghorns as any 
other fowl we have, differing only in 
tail and hackle, which are black. 
Males weigh from 5% to six pounds, 
females from 4% to five pounds. For 
the farmer they are | desirable 
broilers which they become as soon as 
any of the Mediterranean classes and 
quicker than White Wyandottes or 
Plymouth Rocks. At broiler age the 
surplus stock should all be disposed 
of We claim Lakenvelders to be 
equal to any of our fow!s as’a source 
of profit. A fine picture of a Laken- 
velder cock is given on the frontis- 
piece of this issue. 


a> 
—_ 


Care of Honey—The average house- 
keeper puts honey in the cellar for 
safe keeping, about the worst. place 
possible. Honey readily attracts mois- 
ture. In the cellar extracted honey 
will become thin, and in time may 
sour. With comb honey the case is 
still worse, for the appearance as well 
as the quality is changed. Instead of 
keeping honey in a place moist and 
cool, keep it dry and warm, even hot. 
It will not hurt to be in a tempera- 
ture of even 100 degrees. Where salt 





will keep dry is a good place for 
honey. Few places are better than 
the kitchen cupboard. Up in a hot 


garret next to the roof is a good place, 
and if it has had eneugh hot days 
there through the summer it will stand 
the freezing winter; for under ordi- 
nary circumstances, freezing cracks 
the combs, and hastens granulation or 
candying.—[Bulletin, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Money in Honey—No product of the | 


more readily when taken 
market by the producer 
This is because the aver- 


farm will sell 
direct to the 
thyn honey. 


age consumer is afraid to buy honey 
from any other source because he | 
fears impurity. Almost nine out of 
every ten who have kept a few bees 


have found that the demand for their 
product has so far exceeded the supply 
they have been compelled to buy much 
of their crop through the dealer. Deal- 
ers are making a good business of sup- 
plying honey to this class of trade.— 
[William A, Selser, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





In my travels through Pennsylvania, 
I find a great many people who have 
good words for American Agricultur- 
ist. One man told me that the “old 


. 


ed.—[Ezra C. 


reliable” had been in his home for 
years and that he intended to keep 
there as long as he lived 
Johnson, Pennsylvania. 


The interest which | 


for | 











ee 
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BACK TO PULPIT 


What Food Did for a Clergyman,. 


A minister of Elizabethtown tells how 
Grape-Nuts food brought him back to 
his pulpit: “Some 5. years ago I had ean 
attack of what seemed to be,La Grippe 
which left me in a complete state of 
collapse and I suffered for some time 
with nervous prostration. My appetite 
failed, I lost flesh till I was a mere 
skeleton, life was a burden to me, I 
lost interest in everything and almost 
in everybody save my precious wife. 

“Then on the recommendation of 
some friends I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food. At that time I was a mis- 
erable skeleton, without appetite and 
hardly able to walk across the room; 
had ugly dreams at night, no disposi- 
tion to entertain or be entertained and 
began to shun society. 

“I finally gave up the regular min- 
istry, indeed I could not collect my 
thoughts on any subject, and became 
almost a hermit. After I had been 
using the Grape-Nuts food for a short 
time I discovered that I was taking on 


new life and my appetite began t» 
improve; I began to sleep better and 
my. weight increased steadily; I had 
lost some 50 pounds but under the 
new food regime I have regained al- 
most my former weight and have 
greatly improved in-every way. 

“I feel that I owe much to Grape- 
Nuts and can truly recommend the 


food to all who require a powerful re- 


building agent delicious to taste and 
always welcome.” Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. A 


true natural road to regain health, or 
hold it, is by use of a dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream morning and night. 
Or have the food made into some of 


the many delicious dishes given in the 


| little recipe book found in pkgs, 


Ten days’ triai of Grape-Nuts helps 
many. “There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” 








The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


end it remains today the standard treet- 
ent, with years of success back of it, 

te be # cure and guaranteed 
eure. Don't on riment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
the case or what else ga may_ have 
tried—your money back if Fleming's Lemp 
aw Oure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on Lump Jew and its treatment, is given in 

ryat "a Vest-Pocket 
sevinery Adviser 

Boss ear... veterinary book ever printed 
iven away. Dura +! ry indexed 

end! illustrated. Write us for a free copy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
881 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ills. 





SECURITY 
GALL CURE 


POSITIVELY CURES 


SORE SHOULDER 


SORE NECKS OF BACKS ON 


HORSES == MULES 


IT CURES THEM ANYWAY, 
IN HARNESS, UNDER SADDLE OR IDLE 
oF HOT SOLO IN TOUR TOWN WE WILE SEND TOU 


BRE E SAMPLE, if you send use 


the name of your dealer. 
Put up in 260, 50c and $1.00 Cane 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


SECURITY REMEDY Co: 


5 MT 














MINNE 


6) a) 








You Can’t Cut Out 


BOG SPAVIN or 
tHoROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 

horse same time. D not waloser 

aye B =e hair. Will tell you more if 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered, 


Sods ttice JR., for mankind, 

$1.0 bottle. Cures 'v: Wins, Vast 

cocele, Hydrocele, 
fen m2°3) ioe itd only by i 

5. YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 
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Time is rolling swiftly toward the 
fair season. With the country in a 
prosperous condition, and agriculture 
to the front as never before, the at- 
tendance at our big eastern and mid- 
dle states fairs this fall should be 
gratifying. Central Kentucky starts 
the ball rolling August 1-3, and a few 
weeks later will see Ohio, New York, 
Maryland and other big states enter- 
ing the lists. On an earlier page of 
this issue will be found various state 
and the principal county fair dates. 


The foreign trade of the United 
States during the fiscal year recently 
closed makes one of the biggest show- 
ings on record, While-imports have 
been enormous, including food stuffs 
and various agricultural products that 
might well be produced at home, it is 
gratifying to note that manufactured 
goods are securing a steadily widening 
outlet in foreign countries. In round 
numbers the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by half a billion dollars, show- 
ing a handsome balance of trade in 
our favor. As always, much more than 
half of the exports from the United 
States were in the form of farm prod- 
ucts. The disturbance over the pack- 
ing house revelations did not appear 
to result in a loss of export trade fin 
canned meats, etc, except during the 
closing month of the fiscal year. It 
remains to be seen how far in the 
present year these trade losses will 
extend. The new federal law which 
greatly enlarges the inspection of meat 
products has removed the apprehen- 
sions at home, but it may take longer 
to calm the fears of consumers abroad. 








One gratifying phase of our foreign 
trade is the evidence of recovery to 
oldtime dimensions in the exports of 
breadstuffs and corn, The department 
of commerce and labor at Washing- 
ton through trusted agents is seeking 
to extend the markets for American 
products in foreign countries, and con- 
gress fortunately has encouraged this 
work. 


The bill has become federal law fix- 
ing the maximum of time in transit 
for live stock at 36 hours. This re- 
places the old law, 28 hours. As cat- 
tle and sheep and also swine shrink 
much in shipping, especially in ship- 
ping long distances, it is important 
that the time that they are on the way 
snall be reduced to a minimum. By 
act of congress the shipper was 
obliged to unload every 24 hours and 
to give them food, water and rest. 
This was Gone at the instance of hu- 
mane societies. Those people did not 
understand that to load and unload 
animals thus frequently only tended 
to prolong the time of their privation 
on the way. When in transit, animals 
eat and drink but little, even though 
food is offered to them. Of course, 
some such rest may be advantageous 
during very long shipments, but in 
this country, the occasions are few in 
which animals will require to be un- 
loaded more than once on the way to 
market. In other words, it would be 
safe to assert that they do not need to 
be unloaded more frequently than 
once in 36 hours, and if the trip.can 
be made within 48 hours, it would 
probably be better nét to unload until 
the journey’s end. The intentions of 
the good societies referred to are no 
doubt good, but the fact remains that 
few of them have ever shipped live 
stock. 





> 


The eighth annual Old Home week 
celebration in New Hampshire this 
month demonstrates that this yearly 
festival has become firmly established 
as one of the institutions of the 
Granite state. It has passed the 
“brass band” stage in method of dem- 
onstration and the welcome to return- 
ing sons and daughters, while not one 
whit less hearty and sincere, is of that 
sober and quiet order which is more 
truly a part of sterling New England 
character. Family picnics and simple 
town or village exercises will be the 
prevailing features this year. It is 
worthy of note that a greater number 
of towns than ever before have made 
appropriations for Old Home week. 
In states outside of New England the 
institution has made progress. Ken- 
tucky has made: a notable success of 
calling home her sons and daughters 
and another year additional states are 
likely to fall into line. The call to 
the old home, be it north, east, south 
or west, the land of birth, of boyhood 
and girlhood, is not to be denied. 
Herein lies one of the great bonds and 
safeguards of the nation, God bless the 
old home. 





- 





The 
rience in 
January 1, 1907. 
ing the contestant’s 
plans of garden, pictures, etc, must be 
in our hands by December 1, 1906. 
This will give us an opportunity” of 
going over the records carefully and 
awarding cash prizes. In addition to 
the $50 in cash, as previously an- 
nounced, we have decided to add an- 
other $10 to be distributed in cash, 
books or subscriptions to those who 
enter this contest by August 15. All 
we want is a record of your actual 
experience with vegetables, flowers, 
small or large fruits for home use or 
local markets during the season of 
1906. There are no restrictions other 
than that your article must be in our 
hands on or before December 1, 1906. 
Now that you know fairly well what 
your garden has produced and will 
yield, why not write up your experi- 
ence and get part of this cash? Drop 
a card to the Garden Experience Edi- 


eash prizes for garden expe- 
1906 will be awarded about 
The story contain- 
“experience, with 





EDITORIAL 





tor, American Agriculturist, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, at once, 
stating that you desire to enter the 
contest. 





Variations.in the weights of animals 
are considerable from day to day, and 
even the same day. A difference of 
50 pounds has in some instances been 
found in the weights of -horses and 
eattle, taken at the same hour each 
morning, under like conditions. This 
is not to be wondered at when the 
large amounts of food and drink that 
these animals are capable of taking are 
considered. The stomach and intes- 
tines of a mature ox are capable of 
holding somewhere about 100 peunds 
of food and water. When it is remem- 
bered that the passage or movement 
of this is often more or less irregular, 
it will be realized that such differences 
in weight as those mentioned are eas- 
ily possible. Usually, however, these 
differences are much less. They fur- 
nish in part, at least, the explanation 
of the enormously large increase from 
short periods of feeding which some 
feeders claim. These should be taken 
into account by feeders who weigh 
frequently the animals which they 
feed. 


- 
<i 


The contrast in the surroundings of 
farm homes in the same neighborhood 
is very great. It is so great that one 
is* almost at a loss to account for it. 
This difference oftentimes extends to 
homes on farms that are side by side. 
In these homes men live who may be 
about equally prosperous. The sur- 
roundings of the one dwelling may be 
neat and attractive in every sense of 
the term, and those of the other just 
the opposite. The accumulation of 
rubbish lying on every side would lead 
one to suppose there had been a temp- 
est which raised rubbish rather than 
rain. How much more enjoyment one 
man can get out of life than the other 
may well be conjectured. The man 
with the neat surroundings will be 
just as far on as the other with his 
work and will not seem to be any 
busier. What makes the difference? 
The disposition of the men. Any farmer 
may have a neat home if he wants to. 


Fake enterprises are more numer- 
ous than ever before. Great progress 
is being made in some states toward 
uncovering these deceptions, but inno- 
cent persons are still In danger of 
being swindled. This journal refuses 
large amounts of advertising each year 
from firms whom we have reason to 
believe are not wholly trustworthy. 
We protect the interests of our sub- 
scribers, who will mention us in writ- 
ing to advertisers, by the guarantee 
printed on this page. 











During ten months of the cotton 
year, now drawing to a close, we 
have sent abroad the raw staple to 
the value of nearly $370,000,000. While 
this sum is slightly less than a year 
ago, the situation is significantly satis- 
factory to producers when it is re- 
membered that the export price has 
proved extremely high, a little better 
than 11 cents per pound, compared 
with 8% cents the preceding year. 
Truly our great southern staple should 
be so handled in catering to foreign 
buyers as to maintain our firm posi- 
tion in the world’s 8 markets. 





Judging by the r reports that come 
from abroad, those who have a good 
wheat crop have a valuable asset. 
Russia wants her own crop, if her 
peasants are to be fed properly. This, 
of course, does not mean that she will 
not export wheat. This will be done, 
though the peasants are on short sup- 
plies. It is unfortunate that the meth- 
ods are not better for growing wheat 
in the northwest. With good yields 
and good prices, the growers would 
make excellent returns. 


-— 





A Vacation—The farmer, above all 
others, should have a few days’ out- 
ing. 


Have you arranged for. it? 


“Pulling Together for Best Results. 


{From Page 67.] 





the treasury has a good balarce on 
hand. Last season a total of 130,000 
barrels of cauliflower were handled. 


BETTER PRICES FOR SWEET CORN. 


More or less success has attended 
co-operative effort among growers of 
sweet corn for canning purposes. A 
farmers’ produce association in cen- 
tral New York was noted recent- 
ly, organized and conducted because 
the farmers were dissatisfied with 
prices which had prevailed. A 
membership fee of W cents was 
assessed, and any member violat- 
ing rules concerning the sale of farm 
produce agreed to pay a fine of $25. 
This helped them to hang together; 
not to hold up the buyer for extor- 
tionate figures, but to secure living 
profits. After some dickering with 
the canning establishment, the latter 
came to terms and decided to contract 
at the association's prices. 

The organization succeeded in ad- 
vancing the price on corn from the 
old figure of 55 cents per hundred 
pounds to 70 cents; on peas from $1.75 
to $2.25 per hundred peunds. The first 
year one member received $80 more 
for his peas than he did the year be- 
fore. This is an instance of the farmer 
refusing to allow the middleman to 
wholly fix the price of a crop. 


CRANBERRY GROWERS SHOULD CO-OPERATE. 


Cranberry growing is an important 
industry in parts of Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. Three 
years ago American Agriculturist un- 
dertook to aid cranberry growers in 
organizing themselves into a co-op- 
erative: marketing association, but 
the effort. met with no general re- 
sponse, and without this it was un- 
wise to launch it. The cranberry crop 
seemed then, and does now, a fit sub~ 
ject for keeping within the control of 
producers. 

The commercial crop is confined to 
three states, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin, and produced in 
only a few counties in each state. It 
was proposed to organize the Amer- 
ican cranberry growers’ corporation, 
with a view of keeping within the_con- 
trol of producers the conservative 
marketing of the fruit on the co-op- 
erative plan. The work was to be 
centered in a board of managers se- 
lected by the growers, who in turn 
were to direct the distribution in-such 
a way as not to flood the markets at 
any, time, nor was there thought of 
attempting a corner; simply a purpose 
to place this product on the market in 
the most advantageous manner to 
growers. 

Considerable interest was manifested 
in the proposition, but some of the 
leading and most influential grow- 
ers were unwilling to come into it, for 
their own selfish reasons, and the mat- 
ter was indefinitely postponed. The 
experiences of the past season may 
force the cranberry growers as never 
before to realize the necessity of some 
co-operative method of selling. 

In fact, one of the larger grow- 
ers in New Jersey at the January 
meeting of the American cranberry 
growers’ association went on record as 
coming around to this view, that the 
ideal method of marketing the entire 
cranberry crop of the country would 
be to handle it through one central 
office, under direct control of the 
growers. 

Prices could be adjusted at the be- 
ginning of the season with full knowl- 
edge of the supply, and with a view 
of avoiding a break in the market. 
This would inspire confidence in the 
distributers or jobbers, who would 
have courage to buy with an assured 
reasonable profit. Handling the apple 
crop is of course a tremendous propo- 
sition compared with eranberries, but 
the experience in the latter fie!d at 
least emphasizes the meeessity of pro- 
ducers of any commodity keeping thor- 
oughly well posted on conditions of 
movement and market. 
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The Railroad Rate: Law. 


Railroad officials are getting to- 
gether to decide what they had better 
do with referénce to the rate regula- 
tion law recently passed by congress. 
The railroad lawyers do not agree at 
all upon the legal meaning and effect 
of the most.important sections of the 
law and many insist that some of its 
provisions are unconstitutional. There 
is a disposition among most of the 
roads to conform to the reguirements 
prescribed, but in order to test them 
in the courts a few will disobey. 

The law is long and technical and 
opens up some new iegal questions. It 
applies to common carriers doing a 
business between states or territories 
or between the United States and for- 
eign countries and the oversight of 
such traffic vested in the interstate 
commerce commission is greatly ex- 
tended from what was formerly the 
law. 

The term common carrier is made 
to include not only railroad companies 
but express companies, refrigerator car 
companies, elevator companies and 
persons or corporations transporting 
oil by pipe lines. The term railroad 
is made to includé all bridges, ferries 
and terminal facilities and all freight 
depots, yards and grounds operated in 
connection with a railroad. Parlor and 
sleeping car companies are not in- 
cluded in the law. 

The most important feature of the 
new rate law is that giving power to 
the interstate commerce commission to 
fix rates. Upon complaint, after full 
hearing, the commission may order 
what they decide to be a just and 
reasonable maximum rate, or joint 
rate Over more than one line, to take 
effect in not less than 30 days and for 
not more than two years. Appeals from 
the commissions decreaees shall be to 
the United States circuit courts and 
further appeal shall be to the supreme 
court with provision to expidite final 
decisions. Full reports must be made 
to the commission and forms for re- 
ports and schedules will be prescribed 
by the commission. An important pur- 
pose of the law is to establish unifrom 
and permanent rates. 

Strict and comprehensive rules are 
laid down for filing and making pub- 
lic schedules of:rates and charges by 
common carriers and forbidding re- 
bates and unjust discriminations. Se- 
vere penalties are prescribed for vio- 
lations of the law, applying to the cor- 
porations, its officers personally and 
employes. An important prohibition 
is that against railroads transporting 
“any article or commodity manufac- 
tured, mined or produced by it under 
its authorities or which it may own in 
whole or in part or in which it may 
have any interest, direct or indirect,” 
except such as may be used in the 
business of the road. This is aimed 
to break up the control of coal miners 
by railroad companies that transport 
the coal. It goes into effect January 
1, 1907. 

Free passes are prohibited on inter- 
state railroads after January 1, 1907, 
except to employes and their families, 
railroad officials, clergymen, traveling 
secretaries of railroad Young Men's 
Christian associations, inmates of hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions, per- 
sons engaged in charitable work, poor 
peopl@ inmates of soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ homes, care takers of live stock, 
poultry and fruit, employes in sleeping 
and express cars, telegraph and tele- 
phone linemen, railway mail employes, 
postoffice and customs and immigrant 
inspectors, newsboys, baggage agents, 
witnesses attending legal investiga- 
tions in which the common carrier is 
interested, persons injured in wreck 
and attending physicians and nurses. 

The membership of the interstate 
commerce commission is increased 
from five to seven, with seven-year 
terms and salaries of $10,000 a year. 
The act goes into effect 60 days after 
its passage. 


Hearst Loses Election Case. 








The contest over the election of 
mayor in New York city last Novem- 
ber is apparently ended, with the re- 
sult that George B. McClellan will 
doubtless serve out the four-year term 
as mayor and William R.. Hearst will 
Secure no further hearing and no re- 
count. After failing to secure a re- 
count through the courts and the 
state legislature refusing to pass a law 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


providing for an investigation of the 
alleged fraudulent voting and vote 
counting,- he applied to the state ate 
torney general for a writ of manda- 
mus to open up the question of Mayor 
McClellan’s right to the office. 

Such a writ. can in New York be 
granted only upon approval of the at- 
torney general. The tiatter refused 
the application saying that, as Hearst 
offered evidence of only 666 fraudu- 
lent votes and McClellan’s plurality 
was over 3000, it did not appear that 
Hearst had been cheated out of the of- 
fice. 

Most people will always believe that 
with so much evidence of fraud the 
fair thing would have been to count 
the ballots over again. No injustice 
to anyone could have resulted from 
such action. 


Russian Parliament Dissolved. 








The Russian parliament has been 
ordered dissolved by the czar. A large 
number of members of that body re- 
fused to be dissolved and went to Fin- 
land to continue sessions there. It 
was their purpose, if interfered with 
there, to go on to Sweden. 

Premier Goremykin has been re- 
lieved and the minister of the interior, 
Stolypin, appointed to his place. Mar- 
tial law was practically declared in St 
Petersburg. There are many indice- 
tions of attempted revolution, follow- 
ing the action of the czar in summarily 
ending the sessions of parliament. 

The imperial manifesto announced 
that a new parliament would be 
elected to meet next March. 


In Quick Review. 


The American federation of labor .s 
making up a congressional black-list 
and proposes to try to defeat for re- 
election all congressmen who did not 
support the legislation wanted by the 
labor unions. The first gun will be 
fired in the 2d Maine district against 
Congressman Littlefield. He is marked 
for slaughter because. as a member of 
the judiciary committee he opposed 
the anti-injunction bill that the unions 
wanted passed. The Maine election 
will be held in September. Speaker 
Cannon is going to stump the district 
for Littlefield and then is likely to 
have troubles to atfénd to at home for 
he also is on the federation of labor 
black-list and movement is already 
under way to attempt to line up the 
union men of his district against his 
re-election to congress. The move- 
ment is being pushed in many states, 
including Pennsylvania, where Con- 
gressman Dalzell is conspicuous 
among the intended victims. 











Russell Sage has died suddenly at 
his summer home on Long Island. He 
would have been 90 years old August 
4. He was born on a farm in Shenan- 
doah, Oneida county, N Y, and from a 
grocer’s clerk rose to a leading posi- 
tion among New York financiers. He 
was in congress in the early 50's as a 
whig, defeating Horatio Seymour. 
His career was chiefly that of a Wall 
street broker, in which he was widely 
known especially in railroad specula- 
tions ,and as a money-lender. He left 
some $75,000,000. It was his boast 
that he never had a vacation. 





Germany has begun to plan for a 
great world’s fair to be held in Berlin 
in 1912. It is proposed to make it sur- 
pass all international expositions that 
have gone before it. The ambitious 
German emperor desires to make the 
fair a demonstration of the greatness 
of modern Germany in science, art and 
industry. Lavish arrangements will 
be made for the entertainment of 
foreigners. 





The quarreling Central American 
republics, Guatemala and Salvador 
have come to an agreement through 
the good offices of the United States. 
An attempted revolution in Guatemala 
was largely at the bottom of the 
trouble. 





A boom has been started among the 
coal miners of Pennsylvania for John 
Mitchell to run on the democratic 
ticket with Bryan in 1908. The miners 
believe that if the head of their anions 
is on the ticket Illinois can be carried 
by the democrats. 


/ 
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Our herd consists of seven cowe in 


milk and 11 yearling calves besides 
nine heifer calves. Our bulls are rea 
hay and corn silage with grourd oats. 
We think this makes a very desirable 
feed for service animals. The cows 
are fed hay and silage. The ground 
ration varies according to price, ex- 
cept cottonseed meal, which we think 
important as a milk producer and for 
its fertilizing elements.—([ Bolt & Huey, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 





In answer to an inquiry in a recent 
number of American Agriculturist, 
would say that chemists tell us here in 
Pennsylvania that milk testing 3.85% 
is worth $20.50 per ton, 800 quarts, for 
use as a fertilizer. In our section, if 
help has to be paid for, it will cost 
about 2% cents per quart to handle 
the milk. I count that milk costs 
about 5 cents a quart before we realize 
any profit. This is, of course, where 
everything is paid for outright.— 
{John J. Hartman, Chester County, 
Pa. 


If central Virginia would furnish 
the hay, corn, beef and pork, how 
much better it would be to keep that 
money at home. If these things could 
be raised here, that money could be 
kept in the state; the truckers could 
send their money up there for the 
hay, corn, beef and pork and the fish- 
ermen send up their fish and bring 
that money back again. It is the dol- 
lar spent a good many times that 
counts. The money would be kept in 
circulation between the different por- 
tions of the state and would do ys all 
@ great deal of good, more than it 
would in going to the west where 
sometimes it does not come back at 
all—{A. Jeffers, Norfolk County, Va. 





Every fruit grower should know the 
fundamental! principles and practices 
which underlie the propagation of 
plants. He will then’ be in a position 
to do propagation work for himself. 
This knowledge is frequently valuable. 
He may have a particularly desirable 
variety of fruit or a specimen of some 
one variety which has desirable char- 
acteristics above other trees of the 
same kind. He can propagate from 
that single specimen thereby securing 
trees more desirable in every way 
and making his garden or orchard 
more remunerative and valuable.— 
{Prof H. H. Hume, North Carolina 
Department’ of Agriculture. 

For a small fruit garden, I select 
a sandy loam near the house. The 
varieties of apples which, in my 
judgment, are most desirable, are 
Red Astrachan, Fall Pippin and Bald- 
win; pears, Bartlett and Keiffer; cher- 
ries, Black Tartarian and Early Rich- 
mond; plums, Abundance; peaches, 
Elberta, Champion and Iron Moun- 
tain; quinces, Champion; grapes, Con- 
cord, Brighton and Niagara; currants, 
Fay’s Prolific and Cherry; raspberries, 
Diamond Blackcap and Cuthbert; 
blackberries, Ward; strawberries, Mar- 
shall. I believe in planting in the 
spring and making sure that plenty 
of fine dirt is around the roots, with 
no manure next to them. The ground 
must be cultivated and kept free from 
weeds. Pruning should be done in 
February or March.—{F. EB. Wood- 
ruff, Union County, N J. 





For 40 or more years I have been 
interested in Shorthorn cattle and 
have always had good blue grass pas- 
tures for them. Nothing is better. The 
proper age for purchasing feeding cat- 
tle is at two years old, for steers. In 
our section, we buy in the fall, turn 
on reserve pasture, and if the weath- 
er is cold, feed good shock fodder once 
a day, unless snow is on the ground, 
then feed twice a day. If the animals 
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have good winter quarters, good clover 
hay will be much relished at this 
time. In February, begin giving grain, 
small‘ corn, or preferably, crushed 
corn on the cob. Feed in this manner 
till grass arrives and loses some of its 
sap or gains better strength and then 
the grass is sufficient to fatten. Our 
market is Cincinnati. Good, fat year- 
lings and two-year-old cattle are most 
suitable there. Large steers are ex- 


ported. I notice most men, last fall, 
bought yearlings to winter, while! 
some bought weanling calves. The 


men seem to be reaching out in differ- 
ent directions, as some are buying 
two-year-olds, and others, calves.—[A 
feeder, Kentucky. 

With little competition outside of 
the states to interfere with the monop- 
oly of the corn belts, there is certainly 
wealth In store for the corn grower 
if conditions are maintained to in- 
crease the fertility of the soils on 
which it is to be grown. The yield of 
an average of 27 bushels per acre is 
abnormally low for this great coun- 
try and the growers of this particular 
cereal must bend their energies to 
build up their fortunes in growing 
corn.—[George E. Scott, Ohio. 


———$_—___q>—______ 
Questions Answered. 


Destroying Rose Bugs—F. W., New 
York: It is difficult to destroy these 
insects when they are once on the 
grape vine with poisons of any kind. 
Choice vines should be protected by 
using some sort of covering like ordi- 
nary cheese cloth or mosquito netting. 
The insects remaining only a few 
weeks. The young live in the ground, 


Line Division—L. S. H., Ohio: A 
person may cultivate his land up to 
the division line. It may not be ad- 
visable to do so, .however. If, during 
the process of cultivation, he gets over 
the line he will be a trespasser and 
liable for, at least, nominal damages. 





Joint Tenants—W. A., New York: 
If real estate is paid for by three per- 
sons and the deed taken in their names 
as joint tenants and to the survivor of 
them, if one dies the other two will 


take the property, and when one of 
the remaining dies the survivor will 
take the whele. No further writing 


is necessary. If not joint tenants, each 
can make a will giving his one-third 
interest to the other two or to the sur- 





vivor of them. It must be remembered 
however, that a will can be revoked 
at any time. 

Diseased Pear Trees—S. H. M., 
Pennsylvania: It will be impossible 
to tell what is the trouble with your 


pear trees from the description. Speci- 
mens of the leaves should have been 
inclosed. We will gladly give you the 
benefit of our experience along these 
lines, if you will send specimens for 
examination. 








PRACTICAL COLD STORAGE—By Mad- 


ison Cooper. The most complete work 
of the kind we have ever seen. It 
contains the theory, design and con- 
struction of buildings, apparatus for 
the preservation of the perishable 
products with brief methods of ap- 
plying refrigeration to the care and 
handling of eggs, fruit, dairy prod- 
ucets, etc. Published by Nickerson 
& Collins. Cloth, elaborately illus- 
trated, 576 pages, price $3.50, net, post- 


paid by Orange Judd company. 
AGRICULTURE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS— 

By James B. Hunnicutt, Editor South- 

ern Cultivator. As indicated by the 


title, this book is prepared for use 
in elementary schools, It is pub- 
lished by the author, Illustrated, 256 
pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, 55 cents, 


by Orange Judd company. 

How To Know WILD Frvurrs—By 
Maud Gridley Peterson, illustrated by 
Mary Elizabeth Herbert. A guide to 
plants when not in flower by means 
of fruit and ieaf. Published by 
the MacMillan company. Cloth, 340 
pages, illustrated, price $1.50 net; post- 
paid by Orange Judd company. 
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for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
atthe forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ere are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with che realizing sense that you are 
alway} welcome. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
Patton, Cambria Co, July 23— 
Weather has been favorable for 


growth and cultivation of nearly all 
farm crops. Corn and potatoes look 
well. Hay and grain. harvest on. 
Wheat and rye good, Hay rather light, 
Apples will be light crop in this vicin- 
ity. 

Bartos, Berks Co, July 24—Hay all 
made and a heavy crop of best qual- 
ity. Nearly all grain threshed from 
the field. Oats will be a full crop. 
Blight is attacking potato vines seri- 
ously. Unsprayed trees covered with 
scale, Small fruits plentiful. Corn is 
all sizes and fields are very grassy. 
A number of -rural telephone lines 
opened. The state will macadamize 
some of the principal highways in the 
county. Dairymen are producing an 
abundance of milk. Pastures im- 
proving. Milch cows plentiful, but 
command good prices. No crops 
raised for canning factories. Much 
timothy will be cut for seed. Apples, 
pears, plums and peaches full crops. 


Eggs and poultry plentiful. New 
wheat 7T7c p bu 
Columbia, Lancastey Co July 23— 


Grain harvesting and hay making all 
finished with a god crop. Corn work- 
ing ail finished and crop looking well. 
Pastures short on account of a dry 
spell, but stock of all kinds in good 
condition. Oats looking good with 
prospects of a fair crop. Fruit, with 
exception of cherries, not so plentiful; 
pears half a crop, likewise apples. 
Early potatoes a partial failure. _ Late 
potatoes looking well with prospects of 
a good crop. Butter 20 to 22c p lb, with 


25c for cmy. Eggs 17 to 18c. Farm 
help scarce and hard to get. Prices 


for labor during harvest ranged from 
$1.50 to $2 p day and board. 
Greenville, Mercer Co, July 
Wheat slightly, and oats to greater ex- 
tent damaged by lack of sufficient rain. 
Now that harvest time has come there 
is considerable rain, which has inter- 
fered. with farm work. Eggs retail- 
ing for 22c and scarce. Butter scarce. 
New potatoes now selling for $1.40 p 
bu. Corn much weakened by dry 
weather; even with sufficient rain from 
now on it will require a late fall to 
properly mature. Much damage done 


on 
ww 


by lightning to farm animals and 
buildings. 

MARYLAND, 
The Maryland Horticultural Soc 


will hold its summer meeting Aug 8 
and 9 at the home of Orlando Harri- 
son of Berlin. At this place is one of 
the largest nurseries of the east and 
fruit growers will find much to inter- 
est them apart from the regular pro- 


gram. Members of the soc will be en- 
tertained by Mr Harrison and it is 
hoped as many members and their 


families as possible will accept his 
kind invitation. <A trip will be made 
to Ocean City as part of the program, 
which will be concluded at this place. 
Reduced rates can be secured by pre- 
senting an order from Sec T. B. Si- 
mons of College Park. Season tickets 
from Baltimore to Ocean City and re- 
turn are $4, with privilege of stop over 
at Berlin. Agents of the BC & AR 
railroad will supply reduced tickets 
to Ocean City and return. 


Fruit for Exhibition at the ninth 
annual meeting of the Maryland horti- 
cultural soc, to be held at Baltimore, 
Dec 5 and 6, may be sent express pr°- 
paid to the Baltimore Refrigerating 


“old reliable” ~ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


over last year and farmers are looking 


and Heating Co, 4 South Eutaw 
street, Baltimore. The company has 
extended the courtesy of its chill 
rooms to exhibitors. Packages must 
be marked for horticultural society 
and with-the name and addresses of 
the sender. A full list of what is sent 
together with the express receipt must 
be sent to T. B. Symons, sec of the 
society at College Park. This will en- 
title the shipper to a refund. The 
meeting is planned to be the great- 
est in the history of the society. Th: 
fifth regiment armory has_ been 
granted as the place of exhibition and 
every member is called upon to exhibit 
everything he can, both individually 
and as a representative in his county 
display. Women are also urged to 
outdo themselves in their exhibit of 
jams, jellies, pickles, etc. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Three Short Courses in Agriculture 
will be given by the New Jersey agri- 
cultural college commencing Jan 2, 
07, and continuing 12 weeks. One 
will be on general agriculture, another 
on dairy farming and the third on 
fruit growing and market gardening. 
Residents of N J over 16 years old are 
eligible. A small entrance fee will be 
charged but no tuition. Board in 
private families costs $4 to $6 a week. 
Few books will be required. All the 
courses will be made thoroughly prac- 
tical by laboratory work in all depts 
concerned, . Every young man who 
plans to be a farmer should take one 
of the courses which come at a time 
when farm work is least pressing and 
will end.so he can return in time for 
early spring operations, For full par- 
ticulars write Prof E. B. Voorhees, 
New Brunswick, N J. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, July 23— 


All crops maturing rapidly. Farmers 
cultivating corn, sweet potatoes, ete, 
and sowing large quantities of crimson 
clover. Blackberries nearly gone, have 





yielded well. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, July 24 
—Potato crop mostly good on uplands 
and prices have fatlen. Corn@is look- 
ing well on best soils, but on light soil 


is unusually small and yellow.. Hay 
harvest about completed and later 
than previously remembered. Crop 
moderate to light. Cabbage growing 
finely. Wild blackberries unusually 
abundant. Because of heavy rains, 


the hot weather crops, sweet potatoes, 
watermelons and cantaloups, are back- 
ward and slow, especially the sweets. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, July 20 
—Fine hay weather and the crop is 
much better than the early part of the 
season promised. Corn not looking 
very well, owing to heavy floods 
and wind and hail. Wheat and rye 
good. On account of the catchy sea- 
son haying and harvesting are extra 
hard. Potatoes very much hurt by 
blight in many places. New rye sell- 
ing in straw at $8 p ton, hay.$10. Oats 
a good crop. 

Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, July 24 
—Wheat, rye and grass mostly har- 
vested. Wheat, rye and timothy fair 
average crop and gathered in good 
condition. Clover was light, owing to 
the dry weather in May. The stand 
of clover in stubble is not first glass. 


Oats uneven but beginning to tTipen. 
Apples are uneven and in this section 
not more than 50% of crop. Pears 
a fair crop. Recent hail storms have 


done much damage to oats, corn and 
truck. Where not. damaged by hail 
the prospect for corn is good. The 
raspberry crop was light but prospects 
good for blackberries. Eggs scarce 
and bring 20c p doz cash, wholesale, 
Calves bring 7c and sheep 4%4c 1 w. 
>. - 


Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER—Owing to the busy sea- 
son of small grain harvesting with the 
farmers there is plenty of grass in the 
tobacco fields and raisers are kept 
busy hoeing their crops. As a great 
many fields had to be replanted on 
account of a dry spell in May, includ- 
ing the ravages of the cutworms and 
hail in some sections of the county, 
the crop is very uneven in size at 
present but the plants are making 
good progress in growth, There is 
fully 20% of an mogctee in the acreage 


forward for a good crop. There is 
some complaint by raisers of the green 
tobacco Worms making their appear- 
ance in great quantities.—[C. H. 


——_- 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes, 





Pomona grange No 4 was entertain- 
ed most royally by Center Grove 
grange recently. The morning session 
was held in the school room where 
the grange meets. A sumptuous din- 
ner was’served in the adjoining grove. 
The afternoon exercises consisted of 
music, readings and recitations by the 
children. Brothers Zelley and Gaunt 
and wives were there from Burlington 
county. The county picnie is to be 
held August 8 in Tumbling-Dam park 
at Bridgeton. Past National Master 
Aaron Jones is the speaker. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 








Buckhannon, Upshur Co—Every- 
thing prospering. Corn making fine 
showing for good crop. Pastures best 
known for this time of year. Hay a 
fine crop of good quality. Wheat ex- 
cellent. Blackberries plentiful, 20c p 
gal. Raspberries large crop 20 to 40c. 
Potatoes promise excellent yield. But- 
ter plentiful 15 to 20e. 


Redhouse, Putnam Co—Wheat all 
cut and mosily in stack, with a fairly 
good yield. Meadows not nearly as 
good as last year and weedy; only a 
few pieces are anything like first class, 
A very good corn season and most all 
fields looking very well. Apple crop 
light with many rotting on trees. 
Peaches very light. ‘There will be a 
heavy crop of grapes if all stick until 
maturity. Pastures good and cattle 
looking well. Very few hogs and 
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Huston, since the opening of his of- 
fice, has been getting along without 
an asst, although the law provided for 
the appointment of such a helper. 
The work of the dept has increased 
so rapidly that assistance was needed 
Although Mr Seitz is a democrat, Go 
Harris, a republican, approved the 
appointment because of the high rec- 
ommendation given Mr Seitz by Com- 
missioner Huston. 

In charge of Short Course—In order 
to strengthen the agri* dept, the Ohio 
state university trustees have selected 
Cc, W. Burkett to take charge of the 
short course in agri. The indications 
are that this short course will prove 
very popular with the young men from 
the farm who cannot spare the time to 
attend the full course in agriculture 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Assn, in 
convention in Put-in-Bay, elected as 
follows: President, Fred Mayer of 
Toledo; vice-pres, A. B. Beverstock of 
Lexington; sec and treas, J. W. Mc- 
Cord of Columbus; governing board, J. 
E. Wells of Sidney, Emery Sheur- 
wrether of Oak Harbor and G. P. 
Teagarden of Ashville. 


Justus, Stark Co—Hot and rainy 
weather is making growing crop 


jump. Haya fair crop and about al! 
made. Wheat a nice crop and som-« 
hauled. .-Corn poor to excellent; oats 


and potatoes the same. Some plowins 
for wheat. Berries and cherries were 
good. Quite a lot of blight in or- 
chards. 


-—— 
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PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg. 
potatoes arriving in liberal quantitie: 
and selling at $2.50@2.75 p bbl, huckle- 
berries 2.25@3.50 p 32-qt cra, blue- 
berries 3.25@3.40, new carrots 35@40c 
p doz, new corn 20@25c, radishes 20G 
25c, parsley 40@50c, new peas 1.25@1.50 
p bu, tomatoes 1.25@1.50, new apples 
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ATTRACTIVE HONEY EXHIBIT AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


In as keen competition as ever marked the honey class at the New York 


state fair, Daniel Johnson of Broome County, N Y, won second prize. 


The 


comb honey shown here is from white clover which in the east is a chief 


source of this sweet. 


cross between Carniolan and Italian bees for comb honey production. 
lating to the making of comb honey Mr Johnson writes: 


For reasons given elsewhere Mr Johnson prefers 4 


Re- 
One thing that 


helps me to produce fancy comb honey is a cross between Italian bees and 


Carniolans. 
watery capping. 
bees have nearly filled and capped the 
top of the first instead of under it, as 
thin foundation in all the sections. 


This insures White capping. The Italians are apt to give a thin, 
I keep the swarms just as strong as I can and when the 


first super I put the second super. on 
many do, I use full sheets of extra 


The 4-inch wire cloth separator is used 


in some of the supers, because it is far superior to the cleated separators. 


If the capping of any of the sections has 
bleached by ‘setting the sections in full sunlight. 
Bees kept for extracted honey will produce double the 


pure Italian bees, 
quantity they would if run for comb 
eggs 16c, 


prices good. Butter 13c, 


chickens 10c. 

Meadow Bluff, Greenbrier Co—Much 
rainy weather in this section. Wheat 
all cut and in shock; will average 
about 60%. Oats looking well. Hay 
harvest now under way and meadows 
will average about 90%. Pastures bet- 


ter than for many years and stock of- 


all kinds looking exceptionally well. 
Corn is rather late for the time of 
year. Young chickens l5c p Ib, eggs 
14c, 2 yr heifers being bought for mar- 
ket at 3%c. 


OHIO. 





Assistant Highway Commissioner— 
D. W. Seitz of Columbus Grove has 
been appointed asst highway com- 
missioner of Ohio. Commissioner 


a yellowish cast it is readily 
For extracted honey I use 


honey. 
1@1.25. Elgin prints 23%c p Ib, tubs 
22c, dairy 17@18c, cheese 10@11%c, 


fresh eggs 19@20c p doz, chickens 13@ 
14c p lb 1 w, roosters 8@9c, ducks 13@ 
14c, turkeys 17c. Yellow corn 59@60c 
Pp bu, white oats 33@34c, timothy hay 
16@17 p ton, clover mixed 12@12.50, 
rye straw 8.50, middlings 21.75@23, 
bran 18.50@19. 


At Philadelphia, wheat fetches T0@ 
72c p bu, corn 52@59c, oats 43c, win- 
ter bran $19@19.50 p ton, baled tim- 
othy hay 17.50, clover mixed 14.50. 
rye straw 11, oat 8@8.50. Elgin cmv 
first 20c p Ib, fresh eggs 18@19c p doz. 
cheese 11@12c p Ib. Supplies of chick- 
ens liberal, fowls l5e p !b. spring 
chickens 18@20c, ducks 10@llic, pig- 
eons 22@25c p pr. New potatoes 1.5) 
@1.75 p bbl, sweets 3.50@4, cukes 50@ 
G0c, peaches 75c@1.5 p carrier, canta- 
loups 50c@1 p cra. blackberries 5@S8c p 
‘qt, raspberries 3@4c, currants 8@10c, 
huckieberries 10@12c. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, July 23; 1906. 
At New York, last week prime to 
choice beeves. were full steady, but 
common and medium steers were dull 
at a decline of 15@20c. Bulls slow 
and barely steady, fat cows in limited 
supply and firm; medium to thin cows 
in poor demand and 10c lower. Milch 
cows fairly active at steady prices; $25 
@n ea for ordinary to choice milkers, 
Ci if included; few extra cows 60, On 
Wednesday veals were slow and 0@ 
T5e lower; buttermilks were also eas- 
ier. Veals recovered somewhat later 
in the week, closing 25c higher on 

light receinvts; buttermilks steady. 
On Monaay of this week steers de- 
clined 10@15c; bulls dronped 15@25c 


and cows 10@20c, fat cuws snowing 
tne greatest decline. Calves were in 
liberal supply, but full steady and in 


closing weak, but 
ermilks were 
Geor to 


some cases higher; 
with everything sold; bu* 
and barely steac: 


slow A 
choice 1200 to 1400-Ib s*cers rold at 
$5.50@6 p 100 lbs; com--on to fair 
1050 to 1150-lb steers 4©@%: bul!s 2d 
@4.25; cows 1.40@3.75. Common to 
choice veals 5@7.75. 


Sheep held up last wee‘: on the bet- 
ter grades, others slow to a fraction 
lower; prime and choice handy weight 
lambs showed firmness up to the lat- 
ter part of the week; medium and 
common grades were not wanted and 
broke 50@75c on Wednesday. There 
were 83 cars offered to-day and prices 
dropped sharply. Sheep were off 15@ 
2c and lambs 50@75c on all grades. 
The bulk of the stock was sold. Com- 
mon to prime sheep $3@5.25; culls 
: 50@2.50; common to choice lambs 5@ 
7.50; Ohio lambs, 64 Ibs average, 6.50; 
mate h@7; Pa 6.75. 

Hogs opened steady last week, 
eased a trifle later, but closed firm for 
all grades. On Monday of this week, 
with less than 1000 on sale, prices 
were firm to a shade higher. State 
and Pa hogs are quoted at $7.35@7.45 
p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

As is to be expected at this time of 
year, trade is almost at a stand-still 
and outside of some small dealings in 
business horses and a little activity at 
the midsummer sales there is almost 


nothing doing. Prices are _ rated 
steady. Export demand continues 
light. 


At Pittsburg, with 180 lots of cat- 
tle offered at the opening of this week 
choice beeves held steady, while others 
ruled 10@15c lower. Good to- fancy 
steers quotabje at $5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, 
fair 4.50@4.75, butcher cows, heifers 
and bulls 3.50@4.25, milch cows and 
springers 25@40 ea. Veal calves 5.50@ 

> p 100 Ibs. 

‘Hog supply aggregated 40 loads. 
Heavies sold around $7 p 100 Ibs, me- 
diums 7. 15@7.20, heavy Yorkers 7. 20@ 


on = 95. 


7.25, pigs 7. Sheep arrivals 25 
ecoubles, market ‘low er. Muttons range 
4.- 25@5.50, yearlings 4@6, spring lambs 
5@ 1 25. 

At Buffalo. the cattle supply on 
Monday ofthis week aggregated 190 
loads. Choice beeves sold 10@15c 


higher, top export steers bringing $6 p 
100 Ibs. Common trashy butcher stock 
moved dull and lower. Choice beef 
steers 5.80@6 p 100 lbs, medium to 
good 4.60@5.50, cows and heifers 3.50 
@4.25, bulls 3.25@4.10. Calf supply 
1500 head, market active and higher 
with tops at 7.75. Milch cows 30@ 
ou ea. 

Sheep receipts aggregated 30 double 
decks. Lambs were dull and lower, 
quotations ranging mainly $6.50@7 p 
1) Ibs. Feeding ewes 4.50@5. .Mut- 
tons generally steady with recent de- 
cline, prices ranging 4.75@6. Hog ar- 
rivals amounted to 45 doubles, active 
trade with prices firmer. Pigs sold at 
7.30@7.35, mixed medium and heavy 
swine 7.10@7.20. 


oO 


The New York Milk Market 





At New York, supply and demand 
about balance in the market. The 
i nity of sour milk prevents a sur- 
plus. The exchange price remains at 
= c p qt-in the 26-c zone. This 
uotation being in effect since July 20. 

Revised official figures show. that 
the Lackawanna carried to market in 
June 149,059 cans of milk, 251,231 12- 

3-4 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


qt-boxes and 67 15-qt-boxes of milk 
and 14,449 cans of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending July 21 were: 


Milk Cream 
RE A 37,101 1,756 
Susquehanna ......2s0s- 12,900 200 
i. lO 18,516 1,967 
ea 41,300 2,270 
N Y¥ C (long haul)...... 40,800 1,550 
N Y C (Harlem)........ 10,150 275 
ee Se ES eee 47,296 2,614 
Lehigh Valley .......... 23,125 2,125 
Homer Ramsdell Line 4,884 47 


New Haven ..cccosse.--- 8,900 -— 
Other sources .. 6,400 


-—) 


Date ato ok 6 cetns vase 250,7 772 13,019 


Government Report on Tobacco. 





The U'S dept of agri has made pub- 
lic its preliminary report on the ‘06 
tobacco acreage. It is significant that 
while the total acreage for the country 
is given as 5.2% less than ‘05, all cigar 
leaf states record an increase in the 
area devoted to the crop. This is of- 
ficial confirmation of the exhaustive 
report on the ‘06 acreage compiled by 
American Agriculturist, and published 
early in June when transplanting was 
well under way. 

Analyzing the govt estimate on 
acreage, it is apparent that taking the 
cigar leaf sections as a whole, there is 
an averagze acreage enlargement of 
not far from 11% as compared with 
plantings in ‘05. The acreage by 
states this year based on 100 points 
for last season is given in the sub- 
joined table. 

The general shrinkage of 40,000 a or 
5.2% of the total area of U S tobacco 
is attributable to curtailment in many 
of the heavy leaf states of the middle 
south, Unfavorable weather for 
transplanting, increased attention to 
cotton, etc, are in part responsible for 
the reduced planting of tobacco in 
those sections. The govt reports the 
average condition of the tobacco crop 
on July 1 to be 86.7, against 87.4 a 
year ago and a 5-year average of 85.6. 
SHRINKAGE IN HEAVY LEAF ACREAGE. 

CIGAR LEAF ACREAGE AND CONDITION. 


7----—Condition---—, 
Acreage 06 705 10-yr av 


Ct ... 208 100 100 96 
Mass .105 100 92 93 
VE oes 98 98 94 
NH ..101 99 100 c94 
N Y ..115 € 90 92 
Pa ...130 { 98 92 
*Ohio 107 90 90 20 
Wis ..113 97 94 92 
Ga ...115 90 90 bso 
Fila ..115 { 95 bs9 
Tex ..114 80 93 b86 


*Miami valley acreage. 
c Seven years. 
b Eight years. 
HEAVY LEAF STATES. 


Acreage Condition 

06 . "06 05 
Mé .... 98 90 90 93 
Ve cccce Ue 88 84 87 
NS... 88 82 81 86 
BC cece 75 80 *88 
Tenn ... 90 80 87 84 
¥ onan 85 89 83 

covt nee 90 90 90 

Us shee aa 86.7 87.4 a85.6 


* Eight years. 
a Five years. 
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Crops in Western New York. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 





Winter wheat crop turns out to be 
good with prospect of yielding more 
than was looked for. The dry weather 
of May hurt it some, so that the fields 
did not look as solid, nor the straw as 
long as was the case last year, but 
that is not always the final test of the 
crop. The state millers are in great 
need of it and will now try to see if 
there is any money in making flour of 
it. They have not made a profit of 
the last crop. Somehow the price is 
down so low that flour has all the 
year been a drug. Farmers are saying 
that they might better raise potatoes, 
though wheat brings a better price 
than flour does. Potatoes sell at- $1.25 
to the consumer and new wheat brings 
82 cents.. It is easy to raise ten times 
as many bushels of potatoes as wheat 
on an acre. What is needed is an all- 
round potato digger that will operate 
with one team and work in any soil. 


Then the extra labor would mostly 
disappear. 

What is going to be done with the 
apple crop at this rate? I have no 
very extended report of it for the 
past few days, except that everybody 
is preparing to harvest a big one. A 
farmer in one of the south towns of 
Erie county says that he never saw so 
many apples on his trees. He does 
not find the promise of quality 
very great, and no wonder. What he 
proposes to do now is to pick off about 
half the crop to insure something 
marketable in the rest and to save the 
trees from breaking down. 

There is still some complaint of dry 
weather in western New York, though 
as a rule the crops are gettting all the 
water they need, so that pastures are 
often still knee de ,» in the grass that 
started up after the May drouth was 
broken by the June showers. The 
early. crops did not all recover, but it 
Seems that the later ones are getting 
ready to make up what was really 
only a moderate shortage. The dry 
weather at present appears to be in 
the Chautaucgua district and may be 
overstated, as it does not extend Over 
the whole of western New York. 

I note that there is again an effort 
to raise a cabbage crop. The areas 
planted will insure it if the plant will 
grow. The reason for putting out a 
big acreage is of course that there was 
such a short crop last year and prices 
were so high. The present season 
favors such crops, as it is reasonably 


warm and not too wet. Good tillage 
will take the place of a lot of rain, but 
if there is rain enough to keep the 


farmer out of his hoed crops he is 
not going to get much out of them 

Hog cholera will hereafter be more 
of a mystery in this section than ever. 
It seems to be of a distinctly sporadic 
character whenever it comes this way 
and does not spread very far. Here is 
a report of a Genesee county farmer 
who has just lost every hog he had 
from the cholera and yet no other 
cases are reported in his neighbor- 
hood. This is not a large hog-raising 
section, as corn is not a great crop, so 
that the handling of cholera is not 
much understood. 

I hear complaint that in some in- 
stances the spraying of mustard in 
grain crops has not’ succeeded in 
doing it much harm, but as usual 
there is no information as to the way 
the spray was made or handled, I 
saw a field lately where mustard was 
not such a bad weed. It grew ram- 
pant as usual, but the farmer sowed 
the field to peas. Of course the mus- 
tard was.good and stout when the peas 
began to climb it, but is was fast going 
out of sight as pea support. 


Wide Tire Wagons and State Rebates. 








I see in American Agriculturist 
that the owner of a wide tire wagon 
is entitled to a part of his road taxes 
if an affidavit is made. Does this pro- 
vision apply to any one county, or the 
state of New York? Please let me 
know, as I use a wide tire wagon 
for drawing heavy loads.—{Henry 
Downes, Montgomery County, N Y. 

In reply to the above communica- 
tion, relative to wide tire wagons, 
George L. Flanders, assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture, says that the 
statute to which our correspondent 
refers is undoubtedly Chapter 324 of 
the laws of 1904 entitled: “An act to 
amend the highway law, relative to 
the rebate of highway tax for use of 
wide tires in counties where boards of 
supervisors have enacted 
lating the use‘of such tires.” 
following is a copy of the law, 
nished by Mr Flanders: 


WIDE TIRE LAW. 


Section 74—Rebate of tax for using 
wagon tires of certain width. Every 
person, who, during the year ending 
June 1, 1903, and each succeeding 
year thereafter, uses on the public 
highways of this state only wagons or 
vehicles with wheels upon which two 
or more horses are used, the tire of 
which shall not be less than 8 inches 
in width, shall receive a rebate of 
one-half of his assessed highway tax 
for each such year, not exceeding, 
however, in any one year the sum of 
$4 or four days’ labor: but no such re- 
bate shall be allowed for the use of 
such wagons in a county where the 
board of supervisors, under the 
powers granted by Sec 79 of the coun- 
ty law, have enacted a law forbidding 


The 
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the use of wagons on the highways 
having tires less than $3 inches in 
width. The right to such rebate shall 
not be affected by the use upon the 
public highways of buggies, carriages 
or platform spring wagons carrying 
a weight not exceeding 1000 pounds. 
Upon making an affidavit showing 
that. he has complied with the pro- 
visions of this section during any 
such year, he shall be credited by the 
overseer of highways of the road dis- 
trict in which he resides or any road 
district where he is assessed with such 
rebate. Such affidavit may be taken 
before any overseer of highways who 
is hereby authorized to administer 
such oath. 

The above became a law April 13, 
1904, with the approval of the 
governor. 





Dairy Instructors Organize—A not- 
able event im the dairy world oc- 
curred last week when the National 
assn of dairy instructors and investi- 
gators perfected ite organization at a 
special meeting held at the university 
of Ill. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Pres, Prof R. A. Pearson, 
Cornell university; vice-pres, Prof Os- 
car Erf, Kansas agri col; sec and 
treas, C. B. Lane, U S dept of agri. 
Committees were appointed to make a 
careful study of questions affecting the 
dairy interests of the U S. The pro- 
gram of the meeting was exceptional, 
being featured by a number of fine ad- 
dresses delivered by dairy educators 
throughout the country. Both the U 
S and Canada were represented. 
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Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. 
Live Strock—New classes added. Improved 
classification in swine department. DomeEs- 
TIC DePARTMENT—Exhibitors in this de- 
partment unable to be present at the fair can 
have their exhibit placed for them and re- 
turned at the close of the fair, LipERaL 
Prizes offered in the dairy, farm produce, 
fruit and flower departments, 


Entries Close—Live stock, Aug. 13; Implements 
and machine, Sept. 10; all other departments Sept. 3 


8. C.8 HAVER, Secretary, Agricultural Hall 
Albany, N. ¥. Send for Prize List. 


$65,000 


IN PURSES A PREMIUMS 


Fill the Silo 


with Machines 



















EASY, 
FAST 
CUTTING 


AND ELEVATING 
BALDWIN and 


GALE-BALDWIN F UTTERS 


for both ensilage and dry fodder are the modern, 
typical machines. Smooth, easy running end fast 
cutting distinguikh them. Elevate to fl! any silo, 
carry to right or left or straight away. Stroug seli-feed, 
eut four lengths, perfection safety devices. Sizes 
for hand and power. Write for catalog. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 


Box 120 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 














~ WHAT DO You SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say = 
the best investment they ever made W 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wroon 


Low wheels, wide tires; ys boy: light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the steel wheels 
gade for your old wagon. ee Salted with 
~" laarasninss not to break nor work loose. 
} — or our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, til. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
At Chicago, the demand for dry lot 


beeves of weight, finish and quality 
showed a decided improvement. Prices 
on such cattle soared to a point high- 
er than reached at any preceding time 
this season, choice to fancy beeves 
bringing $6.60@6.75 p 100° lbs. The 
demand for prime steers comes largely 
from the east. The betterment in the 
market is exceedingly gratifying to 
feeders, é 

Grass cattle are more in evidence 
and show comparatively little change 
in price. Supplies of medium and 
grassy butcher stock are relatively too 
large to permit any improvement such 
as was noted in dry lot beeves. Can- 
ning cows continue unusually dull, 
packers appearing diffident, and abso- 
lutely dictating the market. Canners 
ranged $1.25@1.75 » 100 Ibs, fat cows 
3.05@4. 50, heifers 4.69@5.30, bulls 2.50 
@4.25, stock steers 3@4, feeding steers 
3.75@4. 40, veal calves 6.25@6.75, heavy 
calves 3.50@4.25. Milch cows 25@30 ea. 

Packers rebelled at conditions sur- 
rounding the hog trade and endeavor- 
ed’ strenuously to hold down prices. 
At.times they were successful, and in- 
stead of the 7c mark being maintained 
was hoped by-setlers, the market 
tended to sag, quotations ranging $6.60 
@6.80 for bulk of packing swine; in- 
ferior stock lower. FPacon hogs in ex- 
ceptionally good demand, selling right 
up near the top. 

Sheep receipts unchanged, recent 
prices having proved exceedingly at- 
tractive to shippers. Under the in- 
fluence of heavier supplies, prices for 
mutton sagged considerably. Wethers 
Faranle, at $5@5.50 P 100 lbs, ewes 

25@5.50, cull sheep 2.50@3.50. Fancy 
~ estern spring lambs sold around 
= 35@8. 40, good to prime quotable at 

6.75@T.75, 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE’ PRICES OF GRAIN, 
BTANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 


aes 
































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906 1906 | 1905 | 1906] 1905 
Shicago..... 51 664 | .37 | 324 
New York... 56 | 63 -| 41 | .37 
Boston .....- 62 |]. 45 | 39 
Toledo.. 5 J 39 | 34h 
St Lonis..... 52h |. +36 32 
Min'p'lis.. .] .81 | .93 | 49) | .53 | .36 | .30 
Liverpool....! 94 |1.00 65}; | .70 — _ 
“At Chicago, interest in wheat has 
continued to center in the harvest 
now being pushed with vigor. It was 


long since foreseen that unless disaster 
overtake the crop, the yield of wheat 
would prove liberal in both winter and 
spring territory. The weather proved 
favorable in the main, and excellent 
progres has been made in the harvest 
fields. Advices to this paper tell of 
liberal rate of yield in many impor- 
tant sections, although returns by no 
means uniform. No very recent esti- 
mates have been made on crop sum- 
maries, but our usual monthly inves- 
tigation will determine something rea- 
sonably definite. Receipts of new win- 
ter wheat at primary ‘points 
proved libera!, and this fact had its 
influence on values, which at times 
last week ruled easier but subsequent- 
ly. improved, July se!ling around 76@ 
Tic p bu and Sept 76% @78c. 

Exports of wheat and flour for the 
fiscal year just closed as noted else- 
where have made a reasonably good 
showing, a little less than 100,000,000 
bus; this was much better than the 
preceding year, but only half-what we 
can readily export in a like season. 

The corn trade has remained in a 
fairly healthy position, but devoid of 
especial activity. Considering the gen- 
erally excellent crop prospects, prices 
. were moderately well maintained, with 
July or No 2 mixed corn in store sal- 
able ‘around 50c p bu, and Sept 
much the same level. The specula- 
tive trading in new crop deliveries was 
rather light, and at something under 
50ce p bu. Public stocks are decreasing 
speedily, domestic consumption is 
large, and holders are not offering 
very freely at country points, evident- 
ly regarding corn good property at the 
current level of prices. 

The oats trade pursued 
same course marked out for it the 


about the 
past 


fortnight with prices generally some- 
what weaker. 


Harvest returns are un- 





have- 





even, but there will be a liberal crop 
in the aggregate. Standard oats in 
store sold at 35c p bu, Sept, meaning 
new crop delivery, at 32@33%c. 

The few cars of rye _ arriving 
changed ownership at about a recent 
price level, No 2 f o b (U0@62c p bu, 
July or round lots in store 59@60c. 

The malting demand for barley was 
slow and much of the moderate supply 
consisted of grain of indifferent qual- 
ity, hence the level of sales appeared 
low. Quotations covered a range of 
87@i0c p bu for feed barley, upward 
to 50@52c for choice malting. 

Grass seeds were steady, but trade 
rather light. Prime timothy Sept de- 
livery was nominal around $4.35 p 100 
Ibs, country lots by sample 2.75@4 for 
poor to good, prime clover seed was 
about 11%c p lb, but very dull. Hun- 
garian 85c@1 p 100 Ibs, the various 
millets 75c@1, except broom corn mil- 
let 1.15@1.25. 

At New York; there has been a de- 


cided improvement in the export de- 
mand for wheat here, and at gulf 
ports. Corn somewhat quiet and mar- 


ket inclined easy; oats unsettled. No 
2 red winter wheat new crop quoted 
at 8835%c p bu, No 1 northern spring 
88c, macaroni wheat 8lc. 
corn 5S6e in elevators, No 2 yellow 
57%c, hominy $3@3.15 p bbl, coarse 
corn: meal 1.10@1.15 p 100 lbs, chops 
22@283 p ton, mixed oats 40@41%c p 
bu, white clipped 483@48c, malt 63@70c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold im a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an udvance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

A correspondent writing from the 
Pajaro valley, Cal, says: “In the Wat- 
sonville district we have about 6000 
a of bearing apple trees. This is a 
slight increase over last year. We 
should have about 80% of a crop. 
Shipments may total somewhere 
around 3000 cars. 

A report from Monroe Co, N° Y, 
says: “Apples will be a fair crop this 
year; hardly equal to ’04 but greater 
than last year. No indications of fun- 
gus or scab, and growers are expect- 
ing a crop of fine quality.” 

The first export shipment of '06 ap- 
ples left N Y last Saturday going to 
Glasgow. It consisted of six bbls of 
Duchess from the orchard of Henry 
Redder of Dutchess Co, N Y. 

Growers along the lower portion of 
the Huson river valley say the outlook 
for the ’'06 apple crop is somewhat 
meager. Prospects on the east side of 
the river are particularly unpromising. 
Quality, however, may turn out pretty 
well. Dealers believe the crop of 
early apples will be about two weeks 
late, 

According to state officials the ’06 
apple crop of Mich promises about 
65% of a full yield. 

At New York, supplies of windfalls 
and medium to common apples are 
large. Choice hand picked Red Astra- 
chans offered none too freely, and sell 
readily at $1@1.50 p % bbl bskt, or 2 
@3 p bbl, windfalls and common stock 
bring 1@1.50. 

Beans. 

According to the Mich sec of state 
the bean acreage in Mich this vear is 
about 3% less than the average for the 
past five years. The condition of the 
crop throughout the ‘state on July 1 
was given at 93. 


No 2 mixed | 


THE LATEST MARKETS 






and Philadelphia were 397,800 cs, an 
increase of S82, cs over the same 
period last year. From Mar I to July 
14 combined recipts at same points 
were 5,391,000 cs, showing a gain of 


428,500 over corresponding period 
in ’05. 
At New York, offerings are gener- 


ally well absorbed; loW grades some- 
what quiet, but there seem to be no 
accumulations. Prices holding steady 
to firm. Fancy local white eggs bring 


23@25c p doz, westerns 18@19c, south- 
erns 15@16c, checks 9@12c, dirties 


12@l4e. ¢ 
Fresh Fruits. 

It is reported that the Tenn canta- 
loup outlook is quite encouraging. 
The yield promises to be good and 
quality satisfactory. 

Prospects are for a good average 
yield of cranberries, but there is still 








| Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 








At New York, receipts moderate. | 
Some export trade noted in red kid- 


ney at prices ranging around $3 p bu. 
Choice marrows quotable at 3@3.10, 
pea beans 1.60@1.65, white kidney 3.10 
@3.20, black turtle 3.30@3.40, yellow 
eye 1.50@1.90, lima 3@3.10. 

Cabbage. 

At New York, supplies equal to all 
demands of the trade; market ruling 
rather slow to easy. L and N J 
stock brings }0@75c p bbl or $2@3.50 
p 100 

At Boston, cabbage is coming in very 
freely and market is weak. Native 
stock brings 2.50@3.25 p 100, or 50@75c 
p bbl. 

Eggs 

During the first two weeks of July 

egg receipts at N Y, Boston, Chicago 


Front St, 


| quire of ROBT BUSH, Millport, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


99 VARIBTIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs. 
—_ pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page bovux 
cents. List fre. J. A. BERGEY, Box ». 
Telford, Pa. 


were 





YEARLING WHITE ROCKS—Three pens, $2) 
each; White Pekin ducks, early hatched, $1.35 each, 
ducklings 2 cents up; Toulouse goslings, $1 wu; 
all standard breeds. MRS LENA LOY, Route |, 
Box 58, Tonawanda, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED PEKIN DUCKS for sale. 
Prices and particulars, JOYCE BROTHERS, Pe. 
fle d ° 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
39 Lafayette Street, . New York City 


FARM FOR - SALE—Cheapest one ever offered , 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house and 








breeder of 














Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 


able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 


| you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one worl. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this oifice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “£0 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of ‘any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





LIVE STOCK... 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites; large strains, all 
akin; bred sows, service boars; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P, F, 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


Berkshires, Ches- 
ages, mated, not 
Scotch Collie pups, 
HAM- 





WANTED—Holsteins. I 
registered Holstein females, especially cows to be 
fresh this fall. State price and full particulars. 
Address BOX 94, Cooperstown, N Y. 

SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, dairy strains; 
roans, reds; certified pedigrees; herd established 1872, 
GROVEDALE F ARM, w yalusing, Bradford*Co, Pa. 


REGISTERED ol Cc and "Chester White “pigs, 
either sex, pairs not akin, Telephone. E. P. 
ROGERS, Waypville, N Y. 


IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from a stock, A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 


want to buy pure-bred 

















JERSEY ita as ALVES—Dam tested 8 45 pe 
cent, for sale cheap. LESTER J. WILLIAMS, 
R 3, Conneaut, O. 








JERSEYS—Comb‘nation and Golden Lad; for sale, 
> com, 6 heifers, 15 bulls. S, E. NIVIN, Landen. 
erg, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Aaburn, N Y. 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WARRINER'’S chain hanging stanchions are “‘just 
perfect,”’ writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc- 
ken, Pa. Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville. Ct. 














GOOD 5HORSE POWER Palmer gasoline engine 
with magneto igniter, for sale cheap. 8; L. CAR- 
HART, Box 104, Annandale, N J. 





FOR SALE—Threshing outfit; 
N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the use 
of Good’s Caustic Potash .Whale Oi! Soap No 3, 
Trees need. attention now. Wash trunks and main 
limbs and prevent the spread of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
pound by barrels; 50-pound kegs. $7.50: special rates 
on large quantities: JAMES GOOD, %9-il No 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS—69 000 large and _ strong 
Plants—Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden Heart, 
Golden Self-Blanching, $1.40 per 10%..% cents 500; 
400,000 cabbage, Flat Dutch, Surehead. Succession, 
$1 1000, $4 5000. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


pSEED \ WHEAT—A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, 
a. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE pups. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


for particulars, in- | 


outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in cultivation, 


contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; can be 
bougiat for $1300; easy terms. Address SAMUE! 
P, WOUDCOCK, Salisbury, Md, 


PHIRTY | YEARS SELLING FARMS, 1 residences 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intendiny 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, Naw 
York. 





MAKING MONEY ON LONG ISLAND—Farm- 
ers are doing it on a few acres in truck crops. 
Address A. L, LANGDON, Traffic Manager, Th- 
Lous island Railroad Co, 23 Fifth Ave, New York. 








HIGH-GRADE STOCK AND GRAIN farm. 16) 
with or without 50 


acres; one mile from depot; 
head of registered Holstein cattle; terms to suit 
purchaser, J. C. WEEKS, Auburn, N Y. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka. 
Fla. 





FARMS—All kinds. Catalog free. BRIGGS & 


KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 
FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D ©. 
FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 








FOR FARM HELP (italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge ete 
to applicants Advisable to advance - transportation 











expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure promptly 
the oa: aelp. 


WANTED— —Position as os of dairy or ~ stock 
faim. Am a young man of good habits. Use no 
liquer or tobacco. GLEN A. RECTOR, Glencoe, 
aol. 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


FIKEMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American rail is. Kxperience unnecessary. Fire- 
men $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthly; 
bra’ $75, become conductors and earn 9315). 
— oe awaiting strong, competent young met. 

age. Send stamp. Name position preferre:. 

RaiLw AY ASoOCIATION, Room 17, Monro- 
street, Brook.,u, xX 





AGENTS WANTED. 





FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor He~- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, “Cach> 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Day: 
of Custer.”” Agents make Money fast. Sells © 
sight. For particulars address’ quick. ORANG" 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette stsee’ 
New York. 








MALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A reliable, good woman for house- 
work on a farm; no objections to a child; wages 
$3, or with child, = MRS GEO BEALE, Caln, Ps 


“WANTED—At once, & good, strong, “capab! > 
woman for general housework on farm where far 
help are boarded: wages $16 a month. Address 
HENRY SCHAFF, Rifton, Ulster county, N Y. 


4 Out Of Every 5 Orders 

Came from A. A. 

American Agriculturist, New Yor 
City. Gentlemen: I wish to than" 
you for the success I had by advertis- 
ing in the- Exchange department 0' 
American Agriculturist. I was oblige” 
to return: money orders and checks 2s 
I did not have eggs enough to supply 
the orders. Comparing the American 
Agriculturist with other mediums, four 
out of every five orders came from 
your paper. Assuring you that I will 
advertise there rext season.—[W. H. 
Head, Cassville, N Y. 














oe ot 946 ot Oe 








L. S.. Ocean Co, 


danger of rot.—[G. 
N J. 
In spite of moderate . 


damage by 
frosts, freshets, insects, etc, indications 
are that cranberries in this co will 
make an average yield.—[J. J. W., 
Burlington Co, N J. 

Cranberries set irregular, and -out- 
look fair, although some rot is pres~ 
ent.—[J. T. \I., Ellwood Co, N J. 

Cranberries show a good growth of 
vines, and outlook is for a fair crop.— 
[M. O. Petter, Wood Co, Wis. 

Worms doing some damage, but 
otherwise cranberry outlook is satis- 
factory.—[Bissig Bros, Jackson, Wis. 

It is generally believed.in reliable 
quarters that Mich’s peach crop this 
year will be about 50 to 60% of a full 
yield. The southern counties are some- 
what shy. 


At New York, peaches from Ga are 
much in evidence, and other middle 
sections in a limited way. Ga Elbertas 
bring T5c@$1.2 25 p carrier, Md, Del and 
Jerse ey fruit 25@50c p bskt, ptars 2.50 
@3.75 p bbl, plums 75c@1 p carrier, 
grapes 2@2.50, cherries 35@55c p 8-lb 
bkst, currants 4@7c p at, blackberries 
5@10e, raspberries 4@6c p at, huckle- 
berries 5@10c p qt, gooseberries 8@10c, 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steadiness 
with the keenest demand for best 
grades. However, medium hay is 
cleaning up fairly well, choice timothy 
brings $19@20 p ton, clover mixed 15@ 
16.50, clover 13@14, shipping 12@13, 
packing 9@10, leng rye straw 11@12, 
oat and wheat 8@8.50. 

At Boston, the finer grades are 
bringing good money and such hay is 
none too freely offered. Choice hay 
$20 p ton, bulk of offerings 17@18, 
prime straw 12@13, oat straw 8@8.50. 

Honey. 

The Cal harvest is said to be of es- 
pecially fine quality but yield not so 
large as expected at one time. Ad- 
vices from Uvalde Co, Tex, say honey 
crop is almost a complete failure this 
season. 

At New York, comb honey from Fla 
is offered rather sparingly: prices 
well maintained, ranging 13@1l4c p Ib. 
Southern extracted honey brings 55@ 
60c p gal. 


the rule 


Mill Feeds. 

At New York, market lacks activity, 
but for the most part prices about as 
last noted. City bran moves at $20@ 
21 p ton, middlings 22@23, screenings 
GO@S5e p 109 Ibs, cottonseed meal 31 
p ton, red dog 26. 

Onions. 


The Tex movement is now over. 
Dealers at N Y claim that point has 
taken nearly 300 cars this season 
Roston claims to have handled 55,000 
bus or 33% less than ’05. 

Recent advices from Orange Co, N 
Y, say that onions are in fine condi- 
tion. Many leading growers look for 
the average yield p a to be as large 
as last season. 

At New York, onions are more plen- 
tiful and as_a result sellers have been 
compelled to shade prices in order to 
effect sales. Supplies are coming from 
many sections. Kentucky stock brings 


$1.30@1.40 p bag, Va reds 2@2.75 p 
bbl, Md, Del and Jersey whites Tic@ 
1.25 p bu, L I and N J onions 2@2.75 


p bbl, 
p bag. 


Orange Co, N Y, stock 1.50@2 
Vegetables. 
_At New York, sweet potatoes bring 
$2.50@3.75 p bbl, yams $2.50@3.25, 
beets $1.50@2.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$2.50@3.50, cukes 25@40c p bx, corn 
75¢e@$1.50 p 100. Celery 25@60c p doz 
bchs, cauliflower $1@1.75 p bbl, egg 
plants $2@2.25 p cra, lettuce 10@20c p 


doz, peppers 50@75c p bx. 
Wool. 
The general wool trade is exhibit- 


ing more life, this being applicablé to 
eastern markets as well as to the in- 
terior. In fleece wool sections of the 
pee west farmers have been getting 

@3114¢ for mediums and around 2c 
for fine. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Dr S. A, Tuttle, Dear Sir: I wish to 
Say to you and the public that I have 
used your Elixir, have‘found it one of 
the best medicines I ever used for 
pleurisy, and it has no equal.’ For 
headache, it is second to none. I don't 


intend to be without it.—[{H. H. Cleve- 
land 





Potato Crop and Market. 


The movement of new tubers from 
the river bottoms adjacent to St Louis 
and from the Kaw valley to Kan is 


now progressing freely. Shippers 
have given Kan growers all the way 
from 50 to TUc p bu. 


Potato acreage in this co is about 
20% less than a year ago. Plants 
growing nicely, but unless the lakes 
section has rain soon crop. will be 
light. With the use of bordeaux mix- 
ture many farmers hope to secure an 
average yield.—[W. F. L., Lapeer Co, 
Mich. 

Our potato acreage is about 10% 
larger than "(, I never saw better 
prospect at this season of the year. 
NO apPearance of bniignt Bugs nave 
caused some trouble in earlier planted 
fields, but farmers spraying freety.— 
[Kennedy Scott, Columbia Co, Wis. 

Potato acreage 10 to 15% smaller 
than last year. Growth nearly nor- 
mal.—[{W. K., Cambridge, N Y. 


Our potato acreage is the smaliest 
that it has been in 20 years. Bugs 
plentiful, otherwise the outlook is 
fairly promising.—[Buell Bros, Ren- 
selaer Co, N Y. 


Potato prospects brightest they have 
been for years. Spring opened late, 
but favorable conditions since have 
brought the season about up to the 
average. Acreage about 5% larger 
than a year ago.—[T. L., Aroostook 
Co, Me. 

A correspondent in Aroostook Co, 
Me, says that conditions around Pres- 
que Isle are promisir’. He believes 
some early varieties will begin to move 
in a limited way about Aug 15. Bliss 
are not doing so well as some other 
varieties. 


Writing from Suffolk Co, LI, @ cor- 
respondent says that buyers last week 
were giving around 75c p bu for new 
potatoes. The market movement is 
rapidly assuming larger proportions; 
crop very good, fields ranging < to 
300 bus p a. 


Prospects for potatoes indicate fine 
crop. beth as regards quality and 
quantity.—[{H. M. J., Baraboo, Wis. 

Potato acreage somewhat larger 
than last year. Plant looking well, 
prospects are for a large crop.—[H. 
P., Orleans Co, N Y. 

Aside from early damage by exces- 
sive rains, potato prospects are about 
up to the average. There are indica- 
tions of some blight on late varieties, 
and little rot in early stock. Acreage 
not materially increased.—[E. H. W 
Onondaga Co, N Y¥. 

Potatoes planted late here, but crop 
has done well in recent weeks. Acre- 
age about the same as last season on 
the maincrop. Early varieties planted 
a little more extensively.—[f[A. W. F., 
Monroe Co, N ¥ 

At New York, no signs of an immedi- 
ate scarcity of potatoes seem evident. 
Late last week the market. weakened 
considerably under the influence of 
liberal offerings. The south seems to 
be pretty well through shipping. Gen- 
erally the season for southern stock 
has proved fairly satisfactory. Long 
Island growers are taking a firm view 
of the situation, and are disposed to 
hold rather than consign at unremu- 
nerative prices. Best stock quotable 
ons $1.50@1.80 p_bbi, fair to good 

25@1.40, seconds (Sct T5ce@1. 


THE DAIRY IRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES. 
New York Roston Chicago 
06... 21 22 20 
"OD. « 21 21% 19% 
"OL... 17 % 18% 17 


At New York, fcy cmy butter is sell- 
ing fairly well. A moderate export 
demand is helping the local situation. 
Extra cmy brings 20@21c p Ib, dairy 
19@20c, western factory 16@17c. 

At Boston, trade somewhat quiet, 
but prices generally well maintained. 
Western cmy tubs bring 21@22c p Ib, 
dairy 18@20c, packing 15@16c. 

At Chicago, the market shows a 
steady tone with a liberal volume of 
business being transacted. Receipts 
venerous. Extra cmy 19% @20e p Ib, 
renovated 17@18c, 


The Cheese Market. 
At New York, market exhibits mod- 


erate degrees of activity. Receipts lib- i 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


eral, yet in spite of this market exhib- 
its strength. Best full cream sells at 
11% @11%c p Ib, half skims 8@8 %c. 

At Boston, supplies ample for all 
needs, but high prices tending to limit 
the demand. Exports are running 
liberal, the foreign movement from 
this port since May 1 exceeding 600,000 
Ibs, against only 380,000 Ibs the same 
time last year. Fancy twins bring 
11% @1l1%e p Ib. 

At Chicago, fair demand with prices 
ruling steady to firm. All surplus 
cheese is being taken freely by specu- 
lators and put into coolers. Western 
twins bring 11@12c p Ib, daisies 12@ 
12%c p Ib, daisies 12@12%c. 


Country Produce Markets. 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat market 
is active, new coming in liberally and 
sellling at 7T0@73c p bu, corn 60@6i5c, 
oats 40c, rye 65c. Bran fetches $17 
P ton, best flour 4.89 p bbl. middlings 
9 p ton, timothy hay, baled 12@13, 
clover 11@12, oat straw 5, rve straw 


DE LAVAL 


Are as much superior to other 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


As such other separators are 
to gravity setting systems. 





Send for 1906 catalogue and name ot your tocal agent, 





THe De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
Ow Ewe. and acents Santen oFfvces 

STVUODARD MFG CP. 74 CORTLANDT ST. 
‘RUTLAND, VT. NEW YORK. 











SEPARATORS AND 


nas horses ; level or even tread. 













5.50. Live stock market quiet, best aA, Powers, ? to 8 horse; Han 
steers 4.25@5 p 100 Ibs 1 w. veals 4@#, 
hogs 6@6.40, sheep 3.! ne, spring 


lambs 6.50@7, fowls 10c p Ib, turkeys 
15c, ducks 12c, fresh eggs I4c p doz. 
Harvest apples poor owing to insects, 
selling at 2.50@3 p bbl, old apples 6@ 
7, potatoes fetch 70@73c p bu, white 
onions 1, pea beans 1.60, peaches 1.25 
@1.50. Blackberries selling at 7@8c p 
qt, raspberries 7@Sc. Butter market 
active, cmy tubs fetch 22c p Ib, prints 
23c, dairy 12@16c, cheddar cheese 12c. 

At Cleveland, poultry market easy, 
chickens fetching 12c p Ib, ducks l4c, ; 
pigeons $1@1.25 p doz, squabs 2@2.25, 
fresh eggs 18c, cmy extra butter 21@ | 
21%c p Ib, dairy 15@16c. Potatoes 
Worth 2.20@2.40 P bbl, cukes 1.50@ 

2.25, tomatoes 1@1.25 p bu, navy beans 
1. 75@1.80, canteloups 2.50@3.50 p cra, 
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celery 25@30c p beh. Blackberries 

3.50@3. 75 p 24-qt cra, peaches 1.25@ 

1.50 p pati 7) carrier. Red wheat 78c MICHIGAN FARMS. 
bu, corn 54@57c, oats 40c, middlings 

eT} p ton, oe 16.50@ 17.50, auton A minute and a postal brings = compiete and 

21, timothy hay 17, mixed 10@13. Fat | farm lands, together with a Correct map showing 
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their location. 
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week witnessed a convention of state 





dairy commissioners held at Hartford, R Th h bind the 
Ct. It was decided to name the body ye res ers Sas 
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More Than a Squeal, a snout and a 
tail make a profitable hog; but many 
farm hogs are little better. Blood is 
what tells on the scales, 
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There is no gas . = as simple as an Olds—compare it with others and this state- 
ment is proved. repairs cost practically nothing. Every adjustment fs very 
simple to make. Exact aupilcates of any part can be furnished at once, perfectly 
machined and ready to puton. This is important in case of accident. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL ENCINE 
For feed grinding, sawing wood, threshing, churning, pumping, running cream sep- 
arator, etc. Our reference—The User—The Man with an Olds. 
The reason why 1s interestingly told im our catalog mafled on request. Tell us your 
requirements ye we will nelp vou figure out what you need. Send for our catalog 
showing Type A pe ¢- -50 h. p.), Types K and N (12-1200 h. p. used with 
our Gas Prodnoe it wil reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 
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Por éc m stamps to pa con gebrated alee weure, ere Rosa Ronheur’s “Horse Fair” 
the most cele ed animal picture in the world, size 16 x 20 beautifully coiored, 
suitable for framing 
OLDS GAS POWER CO.. Formerly OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
Lansing Mich., 917 Chestnut Street. 
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The Story of Uncle Dick 


L. M. Montgomery. 


HAD two schools offered 
me that summer, one at 
Rocky .Valley and one 
at Bayside. At first, I in- 
clined to Rocky Valley; it 
possessed a railway sta- 


and was nearer the centers of 
But 





tion 
business and educational activity. : 
eventually I chose Bayside, thinking 
that its country auietude weuld be a 


good thing for a student who was 
making school teaching the stepping 
stone to a college course. 

I had reason to be glad of my choice, 
for in Bayside I met Uncle Dick. Ever 
since it has seemed to me that not to 
have known Uncle Dick would. have 
been to miss a great sweetness and 
inspiration from my life. He was one 
of those rare souls whose friendship is 
at once a pleasure and a benediction, 
showering light from their own crys- 
tal clearness into all the dark corners 
in the souls of others, until, for the 
time being at least, they reflected his 
own simplicity and purity. Uncle Dick 
could no more help bringing delight 
into the lives of his associates than 
could the sunshine or the west wind 
or any other of the best boons of 
nature, 

I had been in Bayside three weeks 
before I met him, although his farm 
adjoined the one where I boarded and 
I passed at a little distance from his 
house every day in my short cut across 
the fields to school. I even passed his 
garden unsuspectingly for a week, 
never dreaming that behind that rank 
of leafy, rustling poplars lay a veritable 
“God’s acre” of loveliness and fra- 
grance. But one day as I went by, a 
whiff of something sweeter than the 
odors of Araby brushed my face and, 
following the wind that had blown it 
through the poplars, I went up to the 
white paling and found there a trellis 
of honeysuckle and beyond it, Uncle 
Dick's garden. Thereafter I daily 
passed close by the fence that I might 
have the privilege of looking over it. 

It would be hard to define the 
charm of that garden. It did not con- 
sist in order or system, for there was 
no trace of either, except, perhaps, in 
that prim row of poplars growing 
about the whole domain and shutting 
it away from all idle and curious eyes, 
For the rest, I think the real charm 
must have been in its unexpectedness, 
At every turn and in every nook you 
stumbled on some miracle of which 
you had never dreamed. Or perhaps 
the charm was simply that the whole 
garden was an expression of Uncle 
Dick’s personality. 

In one correr a little green dory, 
filled with earth, overflowed in a wave 
of gay annuals. In the center of the 
garden an old birch bark canoe 
seemed sailing through a sea of blos- 
soms, with a many-colored freight of 
geraniums. Paths twisted and turned 
among flowering shrubs, and clumps 
of old-fashioned perennials were 
mingled with the latest fads of the 
floral catalogs. The mid-garden was 
a pool of sunshine, with finely-sifted 
winds purring over it, but under the 
poplars there were shadows and 
growing things that loved the shad- 
ows, crowding about the old stone 
benches at each side. Somehow, my 
daily glimpse of Uncle Dick’s garden 
soon came to symbolize for me a 
meaning easier to translate into life 
and soul than into words. It was a 
power for good within me, making its 
influence felt in many ways. 

Finally I caught Uncle Dick in his 
garden. On my way home one even- 
ing I found him on his knees among 
the rose bushes, and as soon as he saw 
me he sprang up and came forward 
with outstretched hand. He was a tall 
man of about fifty, with grizzled hair: 
but not a thread of silver yet showed 
itself in the ripples of his long brown 
beard. Later I discovered that his 
splendid beard was Uncle Dick's only 
vanity. So fine and silky was it that 
it did not hide the candid, sensitive 
curves of his mouth, around which a 
mellow smile, tinged with kindly, 
quizzical humor, always lingered. His 
face was tanned even more deeply 
than is usual among farmers, for he 
had an inveterate habit of going about 
hatless in the most merciless sunshine, 
but the line of forehead under his 
hair was white as milk and his eyes 


EVENINGS 


were darkly blue and as tender as a 
woman’s. 

“How do you do, Master?’ he said 
heartily, (the Bayside pedagogue was 
invariably addressed as “Master” by 
young and old), “I’m glad to see ‘you. 
Here I am, trying to save my rose 
bushes. There are green bugs on ’em, 
Master—green bugs; and they’re wor- 
rying the life out of me.” 

I smiled, for Uncle Dick looked very 
unlike a worrying man, even over such 
a serious accident as green bugs. 

“Your roses don’t seem to mind, Mr 

Oliver,” I said. “They are the finest 
I have ever seen.” 
- The compliment to his roses, well- 
deserved as it was, did not at first en- 
gage his attention. He pretended to 
frown at me. 

“Don’t get into any bad habit of 
mistering me, Master,”’ he said. 
“You’d better begin by calling me 
Uncle Dick from the start and then 
you won't have the trouble of chang- 
ing. Because it would come to that— 
it always does. But come in, come in! 
There’s a gate round here. I want to 
get acquainted with you. I have a 
taste for schoolmasters. I didn’t pos- 
sess it when I was a boy,” (a glint 
of fun appeared in his blue eyes), “‘it’s 
an acquired taste.” 

I accepted his invitation and went, 
not only into his garden, but, as was 
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proved later, into his confidence and 
affection. He linked his arm with 
mine and piloted me about to show 
me his pets. 

“I potter about this garden consid- 
erable,” he said. “It pleases the 
women folks to have lots of posies.” 

I laughed, for Uncle Dick was a 
bachelor and considered to be a hope- 
less one. 

“Don’t laugh, Master,” he _ said, 
pressing my arm, “I’ve no woman folk 
of my own about me now, ’tis true. 
But all the girls in the district come 
to Uncle Dick when they want flowers 
for their little diversions. Besides 
perhaps— sometimes—”’ 

Uncle Dick broke off and stood in 
a brown. study, looking at an old 
stump aflame with nasturtiums for 
fully three minutes. Later on I was 
to learn the significance of that pause 
and reverie. 

I spent the whole evening with 
Uncle Dick. After we had explored 
the garden he took me into his house 
and into his “den.” The house was 
a small white one and wonderfully 





neat inside, considering the fact that 
Uncle Dick was his own housekeeper. 
a comfortable place, 


His “den was 





INCONGRUITY 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 





When trouble meets us by the way, how prone 

| 

Our friends and neighbors have the same un- 

| pleasant cup to drink ; | 
That life to them, as to ourselves, more shade H 

\\ than sun doth show, i 

| And therefore they’ll delight to hear our bitter | 


But when the sun is shining bright and every- 
often fail to let our friend this bit of 
And hug our joy with selfish greed, nor deign 


HHI Of one who lonely by our side hungers for our 
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its one window so shadowed by a huge 
poplar that the room had a grotto-like 
effect of emerald gloom. I came to 
know it well, for, at Uncle Dick’s in- 
vitation, I did my studying there and 
browsed at will among his classics. 
We soon became close friends. Uncle 
Dick had always “chummed with the 
masters,” as he said, but our friend- 
ship went deeper. For my own part, 
I preferred his company to that of any 
young man I knew. There was a per- 
ennial spring of youth in Uncle Dick's 
soul that yet had all the fascinating 
flavor of ripe experience. He was 
clever, kindly, humorous, and, with- 
al, so erystal clear of mind and heart 
that an atmosphere partaking of child- 
hood hung around him. 

I knew Uncle Dick’s outward his- 
tory as the Bayside: people knew it. 
It was not a very eventful one. He 
had lost his father in boyhood; before 
that there had been some idea of 
Dick’s going to college. After his 
father’s death he seemed quietly to 
have put all such hopes away and set- 
tled down to look after the farm and 
take care of his invalid stepmother. 
This woman, as I learned from others, 
but never from Uncle Dick, had been 
a peevish, fretful. exacting creature 
and for nearly thirty years Uncle Dick 
had been a very slave to her whims 
and caprices. ' 


























“Nobody knows what he had to put 
up with, for he never complained,” 
Mrs Lindsay, my landady, told me. 
“She was out of her mind once and 
she was liable to go out of it again if 
she was crossed in anything. He was 
that good and patient with her. She 
was dreadful! fond of him, too, for all 
she did almost worry his life out. No 
doubt she was the reason he never 
married. He couldn’t leave her and 
he knew no woman would go in there. 
Uncle Dick never courted anyone, un- 
less it was Rose Lawrence. She was 
a cousin of my man’s. I’ve heard he 
had a kindness for her; it was years 
ago, before I came to Bayside. Rut 
anyway, nothing came of it. Her 
father’s health failed and he had to go 
out to California. Rose had to go 
with him, her mother being dead, and 
that was the end of Uncle Dick’s love 
affair.” 

But that was not the end of it, as IT 
discovered when Uncle Dick gave me 
his confidence. One evening I went over 
and, piloted, by the sound of shrieks 
and laughter, found Uncle Dick career- 
ing about the garden, pursued by half 
a dozen schoolgirls who were pe'!ting 
him with overblown roses. At sight 





of the master my pupils instantly be- 
came prim and demure, and, gather- 
ing up their flowery spoil, they beat 
a hasty retreat down the lane. 


“Those little girls are very sweet,’” 


said Uncle Dick abruptly. “Little 
blossoms of life! Have you ever won- 
dered, Master, why I haven't some of 
my own blooming about the old place 
instead of just looking over the fence 
of other men’s gardens, coveting their 
human roses?” 

“Yes, I have,”’ I answered frankly. 
“It has been a puzzle to me why you, 
Uncle Dick, who seem to me fitted 
above all men I have ever known for 
love and husbandhood and fatherhood 
should have elected to live your life 
alone.”’ . 

“It has not been a matter of choice,” 
said: Uncle Dick gently. “We can’t 
always order our lives as we would, 
Master. I loved a woman once and 
she loved me. And we love each other 
still. Do you think I could bear life 
else? I've an interest in it that the 
Bayside folk know nothing of. It has 
kept youth in my heart and joy in 
my soul through long, lonely years. 
And it’s not ended yet, Master—it’s 
not ended yet! Some day I hope to 
bring a wife here to my old house— 
my wife, my rose of joy!" 

He was silent for a space, gazing at 
the stars.. I, too, kept silence, fearing 
to intrude into the holv places of his 
thought, although I was tingling with 
interest in this unsuspected outflower- 
ing of romance in Uncle Dick’s life. 
After a time he said gently, 

“Shall I tell you about it, Master? 
I mean, do you care to know?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I do care to 
know. And I shall respect your con- 
fidence, Uncle Dick.” 


“I know that. I couldn’t te!l you, 
otherwise,” he said. “I don’t want 
the Bayside folk to know—it would be 
a kind of desecration. They would 
laugh and joke me about it, as they 
tease other people and I couldn't bear 
that. Nobody in Bayside knows or 
suspects, unless it’s old Joe Hammond 
at the postoffice. And he has kept my 
secret, or what he knows of it, well. 


But somehow I feel that I’d like to 
tell you, Master. Twenty-five years 
ago I loved Rose Lawrence. The 


Lawrences lived where you are board- 
ing now. There was just the father, 
a sickly man, and Rose; my “Rose of 
joy,”’ as I called her, for I knew my 
Emerson pretty well even then. She 
Was sweet and fair, like a white rose 
with just a hint of pink in its cup. 
We loved each other, but we couldn't 
marry then. My mother was an in- 
valid; and one time, before I had 
learned to care for Rose, she, the 
mother, had asked me to promise her 
that I'd never marry as long as she 
lived. She didn’t think then that she 
would live long: but she lived for 
twenty years, Master, and she held 
me to my promise all the time. Yes, 
it was. hard,”—for I had given an 
indignant exclamation—*‘but you see, 
Master, I had promised and-I had to 
keep my word. Rose said I was right 
in doing it. She said she was willing 
to wait for me, but she didn’t know 
poor girl, how long the waiting was to 
be. Then her father’s hea!tth faileu 
completely and the doctor ordered him 
to another climate. They went to Cal- 
ifornia. That was a hard paring. 
Master. But we nromised each other 
that we would be true, and we have 
been. I’ve never seen my Rose of joy 
since then, but. I’ve had a letter from 
her every week. When the mother 
died, five years ago, I wanted to move 
to California and marry Rose. But 
she wrote that her father was so poor- 
ly she couldn’t marry me yet. She 
has to wait on him every minute, and 
he’s restless and they move here and 
there—a hard life for my poor girl 
So I had to take a new lease of 
patience, Master. One learns -how to 
wait in. twenty years. But I shall have 
her some day, God willing. Our love 
will be crowned yet. So I wait, Mas- 
ter, and try to keep my life and soul 
clean and wholesome and young for 
her. That's my story, Master; and 
we'll not say anything more about it 
just now, for I daresay you don’t ex- 
actly know what to say. But at times 
T’ll talk of her to you and that will be 
a rare pleasure to me. I think that 
was why I wanted you to know about 
her.” 

He did talk often to me of her, and I 
soon Came to realize what this far- 
away woman meant in his life. She 
was for him the center of everything 
His love was strong, pure and idyllic 
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—the ideal love of which the loftiest 
poets sing. It glorified his whole in- 
ner life with a strange, unfailing 
radianee. I found that everything he 
did was done with an eye single to 
what she would think of it when she 
came. 
into his garden. 

“Every flower in it stands for a 
thought of her, Master,” he said. “It 
is a great joy to think that she will 
walk in this garden with me some day. 
It will be complete then—my Rose of 
joy will be here to crown it.” 

That summer and winter passed 
away, and when spring came again, 
lettering her footsteps with violets in 
the meadows and waking all the 
sleeping loveliness of old homestead 
gardens, Uncle Dick’s long deferred 
happiness came with her. One even- 
ing when I was in our “den” mid-deep 
in study of old things that seemed 
musty and unattractive enough in con- 
trast with the vivid, newborn, out- 
of-doors, Uncle Dick came home from 
the postoffice with an open letter in 
his hand. His big voice trembled as 
he said, 

“Master, she’s coming home. Her 
father is dead and she has nobody in 
the world now but me. In a month 
she will be here. Don’t talk to me of 
it yet—I want to taste the joy of-it in 
ilence for awhile.” 

He hastened away to his garden and 
walked there until darkness fell, with 
his face uplifted to the sky, and the 
love rapture of countless generations 
shining in his eyes. Later on, we sat 
on one of the old stone benches and 
Uncle Dick tried to talk practically. 

Payside people soon found out that 
Rose Lawrence was coming home to 
marry Uncte Dick. Uncle Dick was 
much teased, and suffered under it; it 
seemed, as he had said, desecration. 
Put the real good will and kindly feel- 
ing in the banter redeemed it. 

He went to the station to meet Rose 
Lawrence the day she came. When I 
vent home from school Mrs Lindsay 
told me she was in the parlor and took 
me in to be introduced. I was bitterly 
disappointed. Somehow, I had ex- 
pected to meet, not indeed a young 
girl palpitating with youthful bloom, 
but a woman of ripe maturity, 
dowered with the beauty of harmoni- 
ous middle age—the feminine counter- 
part of Uncle Dick. Instead, I found 
in Rose Lawrence a small, faded 
woman of forty-five, gowned in shabby 
black. She had evidently been very 
pretty once, but bloom and grace were 
gone. Her face had a sweet and gentle 
expression, but was tired and worn, 
and her fair hair was plentifully 
Streaked with gray. Alas, I thought, 
compassionately, for Uncle Dick’s 
dreams! What a shock the change 
in her must have given him! Could 
this be the woman on whom he had 
lavished such a life wealth of love 
and reverence? I tried to talk to 
her, but I found her shy and timid, 
She seemed to me uninteresting and 
commonplace. And this was Uncle 
Dick’s Rose of joy! 

I was so sorry for Uncle Dick that 
I shrank from meeting him. Never- 
theless, I went over after tea, fearing 
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that he might misunderstand, nay, 
rather. understand, my absence. He 
was in the garden, and he came down 
the path where the buds were just 
showing. There was a smile on his face 
and the glory in his eyes was quite 
undimmed. 

“Master, she’s come. And she’s not 
a bit changed. I feared she would be, 
but she is just the same—my sweet 
little Rose of joy!” 

I looked at Uncle Dick in some 
amazement. He was thoroughly sin- 
cere, there was no doubt of that, and 
I felt a great throb of relief. He had 
found no disillusioning change. I saw 
Rose Lawrence merely with the cold 
eyes of the stranger. He saw her 
through the transfiguring medium of 
a Jove that made her truly his Rose of 
joy. And all was well. 

They were married the next morn- 
ing and walked together over the 
clover meadow to their home. In the 
evening I went over, as I had prom- 
ised Uncle Dick to do. They were in 
the garden, with a great saffron sky 
over them and a glory of sunset 
behind the poplars. I paused unseen 
at the gate. Uncle Dick was big and 
splendid in his fine new wedding suit 
and his faded Httle bride was hanging 
on his arm. Her face was upturned 
to him; it was a glorified face, so 
transformed by the tender radiance of 
love shining through it that I saw her 
then as Uncle Dick must always see 
her, and no longer found it hard to 
understand how she could be his Rose 
of joy. Happiness clothed them as a 
garment; they were crowned king 
and queen in the brida! realm of the 
springtime. 
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The Blues—Selfishness. 


NELLIE HAWKES. 








HEN Helen, my very closest 

friend, had come in like a whirl- 

wind and flung herself onto 
the great broad lounge in my den, I 
knew there was a storm brewing in 
her heart. When she had divested 
herself of hat and jacket, she declared 
to me that she was the most wretched 
woman in the world; that she had 
“blues” of the very bluest kind. I be- 
gan to think on the subject; to think 
as I had never thought before. 

Helen Van Carlin “blue?” If ever a 
woman had everything to make a 
life the very opposite of blue, she had. 
If ever a woman had been richly 
blessed with store of every kind and 
description, she was at least one of the 
most favored of the favored few. If 
ever a woman needed a good sound 
lecturing, she did! But I could not 
too much; did I not indulge in 


say 
just such selfishness myself, some- 
times? 


When Helen had gone home, hap- 
pier and smiling, promising to “do 
something for somebody, quick,” as I 
had suggested to her to do, to rid 


herself of the almost chronic condi- 
tion she was letting herself fall into, 
and to better the hard and unhappy 
condition of scmebody’s life who sore- 
ly needed her, I took up the thread 
of discourse with myself in earnest. 
And I came to many conclusions. 
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Women especially, & believe, are 
prone to this sort o. thing—this drift- 
ing into a state of the “blues.” And 
why do we do it? What is the “blues”? 
In other words, What is this state of 
mind that we so designate? If it is 
a tangible thing. it is tru'y nothing 
than an enemy; s. way roc 
throttle it; destroy it in its lair? The 
“bives’ is a sate of selfishness, 
pure, unadulterated selfishness! The 
“blues” is an allowed state of un- 
happiness; a tolerated condition 
of wretchedness of mind that is never 
quite content with anything less than 
making everyone else wretched also. 
Allowed to go on, a species of insan- 
ity is the eventual rsult. And the 
sooner one puts this enemy to rout In 
its every form, the better for the indi- 
vidual’s health, peace of mind and 
future prosperity. 

Self-contemplation leads to all man- 
ner of disastrous conditions. It is the 
close forerunner of selfishness, and of 
all evils to contend with in one’s self, 
there is nothing to compare with a 
strong-centered selfishness. It was 
Thoreau who, a long, long time ago 
asked ‘‘What is the pill that will keep 
us well, contented and serene?” 
Doubtless we a!! know the form and 
constitution of the pill that would do 
that very thing for us. But we are 
too interested in the great self, as a 
general thing, to heroically swallow 
it and then live up to its results. It 
requires so heroic a sacrifice, we think, 
that we cannot flive up to it. But 
once mastered, this life of at least 
partial self-less-ness, there is a joy 
and zest never gotten out of life be- 
fore. There is nothing for forgetting 
self and self-frets and worries and un- 
pleasant incidents, like “doing some- 
thing for somebody, quick!” 

“It is not work, but worry that 
kills.” It has been quoted us times 
without number, but we would not 
have it so. Eut the testing proves a 
thing. And both statements have been 
so repeatedly proven past disputing, 
that accept them, we must. We let 
the cares and responsibilities of life 
weigh so heavily that “blues’”’ become 
chronic at last. We fall into the habit 
of self-pity, another way to say “‘con- 
centrated selfishness.” 

So long as the real depths of sorrow 
do not enter one’s home, it is little 
short of crime to allow spells of the 
“blues” to creep in. When one learns 
to take a sane view of whatever enters 
the life of a disturbing nature, and 
then to make the best of it, the real 
battles of life are more than half met. 

Troubles are simply tests, and life 
on this plane, so frequently referred 
to as “the sorrowful star,” is simply 
a practical process of going to school. 
I’rom every test, great or small, we 
may, if we wil!, receive a valuable les- 
son; a lesson that will stand us in 
stead all the remaining days of our 
lives. If the lesson is not learned the 
first time given us, it will be given us 
again and again, until it is learned— 
and usually with something additional 
to bear. 

There is no remedy so effectual for 
dispelling this untoward condition of 
mind es that of working and loving. 
Where the physical is strong, there is 
no panacea for mental ills to compare 
with work. But the work must be 
strengthened with love. In much lov- 
ing, one finds peace for heart and soul. 
Nothing can so effectually dispel the 
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“blues” as to minister to tnose we 
love, or to any who may need us, un- 
less so steeped in selfishness as to be 
impervious to all outward influences 
tor good. Pure love is unselfish. If 
one can become purely unselfish, then 
.has his nature become all love. One 


cunnot do else than love, when self is 
pushed into .the background. One 
forgets self in the object or the task 
that one really loves. And love can 
be cultivated where one had dreamed 
there was no soil ivr planting love 
culture. In other words, one can cul- 


tivate love-for what and who has been 
considered unlovely. Here is a sweet 
admonition that teaches us we should 
yield ourselves entirely to the object 
we love, and with a glad yielding that 
asks for no reward; asks for nothing 
but the privilege of loving, and of be- 
ing of real service. 

If a home is to be the happy place 
that every home _ should be, the 
“blues” must be routed and kept at 
bay by every member of the family 
constituting that home, be it two, or 
many. If everything is done and 
borne in a spirit of love and unsel- 
fishness, it is going to be done.in a 
spirit likewise of cheerfulness. Pres- 
ently, after much practicing and rea- 
soning, such a thing as the “blues” 
is going to become totally a stranger 
to one. Serenity is the soul of a hap- 
py heart and home. And serenity is 
never found walking hand in hand 
with “blues.” 


The Whippoorwill. 

MOSES TEGGART. 
Lone in the dark, when nights are still, 
He lifts his voice, the whippoorwill. 
And o’er and o’er again he tells 
The night and us where true peace 

dwells. 

Not mid the city's noisome din, 





Put deep some woodland'’s heart 
within, 

Where, when the nights are hushed 
and still, 


Sweet lifts his voice the whippoorwill. 


Oh pleasant song; Oh sounds that fill 
Himself with joy, lone whippoorwil!! 
Speak to our hearts, till gladly they 
Into the woodlands steal away, 
And there, peace-healed and love-song 
stirred, 

Be glad with him, the mystic bird, 
Who, when the nights are hushed and 





still, 
Sweetens the dark with “Whippeor- 
will!” 
Two Welcome Things. 
E. W. af 


A welcome thing is the sunshine that 
comes of its own accord 

And turns the poorest little 
a garden of the “Lord. 

A welcome thing is the sunny smile 
that lights the house and then 

Performs the same bright miracle up- 
on the hearts of men. 


farm to 


That man can best ignore the en- 
mity of those who don’t understand 
him who goes home to a wife who 
does. 





“Never despair” is only another way 
of saying, “Be patient with yourself.” 
—E. W. 
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Simpson - Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Dainty checks that make bright, beauti- 
ful Spring and Summer dresses. 
standard of quality. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddysione Shepherd Plaids. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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YWour Book Case 
Ought to have 
few more lying 

he 


fora . ks, or s' 
works of fiction,history ,travel poetry,ete. 
G@BANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


439 tte Street, New York. 
Marquette Bl Chicago. 

















“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A." 
If you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 























Agriculture in Relation to Nature—V. 


MILFORD W. FOSHAY. 





[Next week will end this series of chats. Have 
you yead all of them?’ Don’t miss one. They 
must at least set every reader to thinking, Send 


es some of your opinions in regard to the points 
brought out, Let us continue these chats in that 
open forum, the Table Talk department,—The 
Editor. | 
{ ET me see,” Abe 
commented, 
reflectively, 
when the 
neighbors were 
again 
bled for a 
chat. “I be- 
lieve Mr Sum- 


mers was to 
give us some 
of the fine 





points of ag- 
riculture in its 
relation to the forces of nature.’ 

“Not a philosophy quite so deep as 
all that implies,’ was the deprecative 
response. “I remember what I had 
in mind, and it was to illustrate the 
necessity of paying heed to the laws 
of nature as we find them, instead 
of: going ahead without due consider- 
ation. I saw some results of heed- 
lessness- when I lived in Colorado that 
showed me how essential to success 
respect to the forces of nature is, and 
also how lack of adaptation may ruin 
good prospects. 

“A man went from Iowa, where he 
had been farming hundreds of acres, 
‘to Colorado for the sake of a change 
of climate. He settled in one of the 
velleys that produce fine fruit, and 
where ten acres is all one man can 
look after. But this man brought his 
Iowa experience with him, and he did 
not consider that he needed the ad- 
vice of anybody but a real estate deal- 
er. He would have had to take that, 
anyhow, you know. The consequence 
was that he bought about 300 acres of 
land, and in five years or so he sank 
$30,000 intrying to get that land so 
it could be irrigated. My point is that 
nature has laws for all the varying 
conditions of soil and climate, and 
that she must be wooed according to 
her mood else she will lead a man a 
pretty race.” 

“Yes, and a man doesn’t have to 
go from Iowa to Colorado to find that 
out,’”’ Rob obsefved, with a suggestive 
inflection. ” 

“Had a little experience, 
er?’”’ Abe asked, humorously. 

“Yes, I did” Rob declared, ener- 
getically. “You see,’”’ he continued, 
with the air of one who is not averse 
to revealing past mistakes because he 
has grown far past them, “I came into 
possession of 400 acres when I was a 
young man, and I thought I had to 
farm the whole thing! I put in crops 
that were not half attended to, and 
kept stock that looked out for itself, 
mostly. The consequence was that I 
made a pretty poor hand at it, not 
taking time to study conditions, put- 
ting in crops without reference to the 
soil adapted to them, and paying no 
attention to the kind of stock I ought 
to keep according to what I wanted 
to do with it. 

“A neighbor making a good living 
on 30 acres woke me up. When he 
moved in he wanted to buy a cow and 
to accommodate him I said he could 
select any one he chose from my herd. 
They were not in very good condition, 
but he evidently knew the points and 
picked out the best young creature I 
owned. I would not go back on my 
word and let him take it home. In 
six months no one would have guessed 





yourself, 


that it was the same animal. Tt 
looked the prize-taker from a county 
fair. Of course, you can do with one 


animal what you cannot with a large 
number, but I began to think that if 
my lot looked more like his it would 
yield satisfaction enough to pay for 
the extra trouble, to say nothing of 
the increase in value. 

“Then, to see how careful he was 
to plant on soil adapted to the crop 
was another lesson. He raised as much 
on one acre as I did on three.This gave 
him so much less ground to go over, 
and the grade of the products was so 
much higher that I began to pay at- 
tention for myself. The results as- 
tonished me, and I soon gave up skim- 


vom exclaimed. 


assem-. 





ming over so much territory, and I 
tried to see how large a return I could 
secure from an acre, instead of how 
many acres I could half-cultivate.” 
“So that’s what makes you the most 
careful farmer of the neighborhood!” 
Had to learn your 
little lesson, though,” he added, with 
enough malicious satisfaction in his 
voice to draw a laugh from the others, 


as he intended it should. Then, to 
take the sting out,.he went on: “I 


learned a little something once, 
self.”’ 

“Give us the benefit of you confes- 
sion.” 

“It was in the care of stock, dipect- 
ly opposite in its manner to what you 
gave yours, Rob. I fed on the prin- 
ciple that if a little is good, more is 
better. But it-didn’t work. The ani- 
mals got off their appetites, wasted 
the food and looked disreputable. I 
had been slightly opinionated’ and did 
not look to anybody for advice, but 
now I began to read up, and soon 
found out where the trouble was. Now 
I feed all they will eat with relish, oc- 
casionally letting them get tearing 
hungry, and there’s no trouble.” 

“Experience is a good teacher,” Mr 
Summers remarked, “but profiting by 
it ealls into play the exercise of the 
same faculty as adapting one’s self to 
conditions about which we ‘spoke a 
few minutes ago—willingness to learn 
from others. A person doesn’t need to 
have all the experience himself. Pass 
it round and then observe the effects. 
We lose most of the benefit of our 
fellows’ experience because we are too 
independent to adapt our own ways to 
apparent results. This doesn’t pay!” 

“No, it doesn’t pay,” Abe com- 
mented, thoughtfully. “If we were 
only wise enough to begin where 
others leave off!”’ 

“That is it exactly,” Mr Summers 
acquiesced. “This is where the scien- 
tist gives a lesson to others. He hasn’t 
time to learn it all—life is too short; 
so he accepts the results of those 
whose research has been proved, and 
then he goes on to add something to 
the total. The rest of us are not as 
alert in this way as we ought to be. 
But I think Mr Brose has something 
more on his mind than he has yet 
ex>ressed. Is it not so?” ~ 

“Tt acknowledge that a little some- 
thing additional was on the way, when 
I said what 1 did,” Abe confessed. “I 
was thinking what a lot of hard work 
they would save themselves if boys 
accepted the results their fathers put 
before them and struck out from the 
point where the older person leaves 
off. And what a satisfaction it would 
be for the fathers, too!” 

“Perhaps they’d do better if we set 
them a better example in the same 
line,” Tom said. “From what seems 


my- 


to be admitted so far on this head— 
at least, I admit my part of heedless- 
ness in benefitting by what others 


have accomplished—the boys are only 
following in our steps. We may give 
them the right advice, but it must be 
backed up by example if they are to 
follow it. Now, as a matter of fact, 
T believe that very few train their 
boys for farming as boys are trained 
for what are called ‘the professions.’ 
And yet, as Mr Summers once re- 
marked, agriculture calls for the fin- 
est exercise of man’s powers.” 
“Tom’s right there,” Mr . Evans 
agreed, “Our boys grow up hap- 
hazard in their relation to the work 
of the farm. They receive some prac- 
tical points while doing the work, as 
a matter of course, but they are left 
to pick up the most of their knowl- 
edge in a careless sort of way. It 
doesn’t deserve the name of training, 
and TI believe it is for this reason more 
than any other that so many boys get 
the notion that farming is not on a 
par “With occupations of a different 
sort.” 
“Oh, Abe said, doubt- 
colleges have 
stand on 
institu- 


T don’t know,” 
fully. “Agricultural 
done a good deal, and they 
an equal footing with other 
tions.”’ 

“Yes, but what percentage of farm- 
ers’ sons attend them?’ Mr Summers 
asked, none of the rest seeming to be 
ready. “I haven’t statistics at hand, 
but from what the circle of our ac- 
quaintance teaches us, it reaches a 
very low figure. The boys leave the 
farm to learn all sorts of trades, not 
thinking that there is anything to 
learn at home—nothing to do but a 
round of uninteresting work. If we 
paid more attention to showing up the 
beauty and attractiveness of utilizing 
and developing the forces of nature 
the bovs would see a whole lot more 
in it than they do now.” 


TALKING IT OVER 








“T had’nt though of it that way be- 
fore,”” Rob said, “but it strikes me as 
true, especially in relation to the 
kind of schooling that they are now 
getting. Thirty-five or forty years ago, 
the boy was turned out of school with 
the ability to figure out the profit on 
products much more certainly than 
he can do it now, and—’”’ 

“Yes, and he could spell half a dozen 
of the present generation out of 
sight!” Tom interrupted, in a way that 
revealed a current of deep dissatisfac- 
tion with present results from the 
school. 

“True, true,” Rob hastily assented. 
“But then, he didn’t know half as 
much about the wideness of life and 
its beauties. To-day they dabble in a 
good deal that stirs their imagination 
and leads them to desire to make more 
out of themselves. I’m in ‘favor of 
that phase of present methods, al- 
though I think neglect in practical 
application of common knowledge is a 
mistake. What we need now is the 
thoroughness of the older method up 
to a certain age, then the introduction 
of other studies to broaden the mind 
and stimulate the ambition.” 

“You seem to have thought it all 
out,” Mr Summer remarked. 

“No,” Rob answered quickly. “As I 
said a moment ago, I hadn’t got hold 
of the view you gave, before, and 
what I have said about education was 
brought out by your remarks. It is 
true, however, that I have been feeling 
the effects of our educational methods 
for some time, and I am going to see 
if I cannot find a course of action that 
will offset it.” 

“Hope you'll give us the benefit of 
your experimentation,” Abe said. 

“Don’t know as you’re in any partic- 
ular need of it,””’ was returned. “Your 
boy seems to take hold all right.” 

“Oh, that’s the point, is it? Well, I 
think I have succeeded in making him 
feel that he is in partnership with 
me, and that has given him an interest 
in all that’s going on. He looks after 
the details hetter than I do,” said Abe. 

“There are different temperaments, 
you know,” Rob responded, with the 
air of one who felt that the other did 
not enter into the full merits of the 
case. “My children are interested 
enough in the family success, but they 
don’t seem to see anything worth while 
in connection with the farm, except 
that it furnishes the means to get a 
glimpse of something better.” 

“What is the reason, do you think?” 

“The education in the school that 
starts them off on high ideals, and the 
absence on the farm of anything to 
help carry them out. I’m going to be- 
gin to talk and have them read along 
the line indicated in Mr Summers’ 
remarks, and see if they can’t discover 


beauty as well as utility in the prod- 
ucts and development of the-~- old 
farm.” 


“T believe that is the way to satis- 
fy them,” Mr Summers said. “And if 
you don’t do something of the kind, 
they will leave as surely as if they 
were educated off.” 

“T don’t altogether catch your mean- 
ing in that remark.” 

“Why, I know a whole family—’” 

“Parden me, but it’s getting late. 
Tell it at my house next Monday.” 

Very well. I think: it will throw 
some light on the situation.” 

To be. Continued.] 

“Keep thyself simple, good, pure, 
kind and affectionate. Make thyself 
all simplicity.”—[M. Aurelina. 








A confidence man’is one who tells 
you his private affairs under a pledge 
of secrecy. 











THE SNAKE. 
Teacher—* I didn’t quite catch your 
definition of a snake.” 
Boy—“I said a snake is a tail with- 
out a body-” 














The True tory of a Lucky Kick. 


J. A. BICHARDSON. 


sa ARADOXICAL it may see: 
to say, that to be kicke 
into unconsciousness )b 
a mule was “a g0o0 
kick,”” but so it was i 
my case. It happene 
soon after the civil wa 
I was : something over 21 years of ag 
and like most young men, had a swee'- 





heart, ,Every Thursday night, rain o 
shine, cold or warm, I just had to » 
her. She lived about nine mil 
away. I had an arrangement with 
party who usually furnished me with 
a fine saddle horse and who als 


owned a pair of m-les. 

On this occasion, just before start- 
ing, he informed me that I could n: 
use the horse, but could have one o 
the mules. This did not just suit m: 
for who would want to go courting o 
amule? But it was the mule or wa 
and I concluded to ride the mul. 
Having served in the army, most 
the time in the saddle, I felt sat 
enough, but the pride was hurt a goo 
deal. He behaved all right going, bu 
coming home trouble began. 

It was warm and sultry and th 
mule and I were jogging along serene 
ly and I believe both of us half aslee; 

I noticed my pants were working ou 
of my high top riding boots; and no: 
wishing them soiled, I lifted my righ: 
foot to replace them. Quicker than 
I can tell it that mule jumped abou: 
four feet straight in the air: I was 
using an army saddle, open in the 
middle, and before I could right my- 
self th€ heel of my boot caught in this 
opening and there I was. I said “whoa, 
Jack!” . But Jack did not whoa,: he 
just bucked and kicked ‘the more. [I 
could not stay where I was and my ex- 
perience has been that when a mu'‘e 








GY amige 


“THAT MULE JUMPED 


ABOUT FOUR FEE7.” 


says get off, the sooner you do it the 
better. I got off in a hurry, good and 
hard, for he threw me headlong. 

I must have lost consciousness. 
When I came to myself the mule was 
standing over me and looking into my 
eyes. He was frightened out of his 
wits; so was I. Trying to get up I 
found one foot was fast in the stir- 
rup and the other caught in the bridle 
rein, practically tied to him. Can you 
imagine a more alarming position? 
For perhaps a minute he stood still 
and then with the most awful sound 
I ever heard, ‘got to work, tearing 
round and round, dragging me and 
kicking like the mischief. A mule 
rarely ever runs off, but seems to re- 
lieve himself by just standing on his 
fore feet and kicking as high as possi- 
ble without falling over and break- 
ing his neck, -After a few rounds he 
again stopped, and I tried to at least 
reach the dangling rein, but the more 
I tried the more he eluded me. For 2 
few moments (it seemed hours) we 
skirmished for position, neither gain 
ing anything. I was still as well tied 
as ever. he as much _ scared. He 
kicked at me several! times, but I being 
so low his highly polished sh 
flashed over my startled eyes almos 
like Sheet lighfning. z. Then apparent) 
giving up in despair of getting rid 
me he let off another fearful yell and 
away we went down the road. I 0) 
had time to clasp my“*hands behind 
head thinking to protect it in what 
knew would be an awful experienc 
at best. 

I well Knew there was only one 
chance in a thousand to escape a hor- 
rible death. For about two hundred 
yards we fairly flew, the mule kicking 


{To Page 79.] 
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Qur Pattern Offer. 


Aprons are always a topic of inter- 
est to the housewife. Pereale and 
denim are sturdy stuffs for aprons 
which must do hard, general service, 


where no ruffles or gather§ appear and 
this desigm, Ne G476, is exactly suited 
use. 


to such The bib portion is 





No 6476—Practical Apron, Small, 


Medium and Large. 


broad eneugh to cover the front of 
the hlouse and so shaped as to sug- 
gest the Princess effect. The fitting 
of the front by gores renders it be- 
coming and practical. The skirt por- 
tien offers eemplete protection for the 
skirt. 

UNDERWEAR FOR TINY TODDLERS. 

No 4735—The little maid between 
the ages of 2 and 6 is continually on 
the move and differs little from her 
brother, who finds more to do in a 
day than the older heads could think 
of in a week. With the present vogue 





No 4735—Underwear ffor Little 


Folks, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 


of very short dresses, the gathering of 
the drawers tight at the knee is.an 
excellent mode and one widely adopt- 
ed. This small drawer also pulls up 
with a string at the waist so that the 
little maid cannot outgrow these gar- 
ments before they wear out. A nar- 
row embroidery may edge the drewers 
or a ruffle of the material be used. 

CORSET COVER AND PETTICOAT IN ONE. 

Here is shown a petticoat and corset 
cover joined in one, both attractive in 
design and perfettly fitted. The cor- 
set cover is cut with square neck and 
& very narrow band over the shoulder. 
Groups of tucks intercepted by bands 
of insertion provide an easy fulness 

How TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
tach. Address Pattern Department, 





THE 


over the bust while the tucks continue 
the entire length in back. The girdle 
joiming the garments is shaped to the 
figure and closes im front. The petti- 
eoat may be daintily trimmed with 
lace to mateh the corset cover. 


One Method of Canning Fruit 


MES F. G. ORNE. 








Previde plenty of jars and if new 
they should be sterilized by putting 
eans and covers in cold water with 
a small quantity of borax and letting 
come to a boil. New rubbers every 
year will insure less loss of fruit, 
Place the sterilized cans full of water 
and sealed bottom up on a paper, then 
if any water comes out discard those 
jars. Cut the mucilaged edges from 
unsealed envelopes to label your fruit. 
Here is a formula to can fruit 
To 1 qt red raspberries add % Ib sugar 
and % pt water. To 1 qt blueberries 
add % sugar and pt water, To 
1 qt blackberries add % Ib sugar and 
1 pt water. To 1 qt plums add % lbs 
sugar and & pt water. 

Raspberries should be boiled until 
the seeds are cooked. blueberries and 
blackberries until the fruit appears to 





No_ 6409-—Com mbis ned Corset Cover 
and Petticoat, 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inch — 


be red, then instantly remove from 
stove. Remove can from hot water, 
instantly wrap with hot towel, place a 
knife or a spoon in can and pour in 
the hot fruit, then remove knife and 
with same press fruit frem sides of 
can to let the air eseape. Apply the 
rubber and top of can and set aside 
till eool then place in cellar to fre- 
frigerator, 

If the formula is toe sweet te taste, 
less sugar may be used with good re- 
sults. 


Did You Ever Think what 4 very 
unsanitary institution the family vas- 
seline bottle is? If you haven't, just 
keep your eyes open. See Bobby dip 
in his finger, get out a dab and grease 
his sore foot, and maybe dip again 
because he didn’t get enough the first 
time. Very probably the next indi- 
vidual will dip and get some to anoint 
his chapped lips. Disgusting, but a 
fact. Try, when you buy the next jar, 
tying to it substantially one of the 
little tin spoons children get with ped- 
diar ice cream, and placing handily 
an odd saucer. Explain their uses, 
and insist upon their observances.— 
{Mrs Wright 
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SEWING ROOM 


The True Story of a Lucky Kick. 


[From Page 75.] 

all he could (and that was lots), 
being a close second, Suddenly I came 
to a full stop and was barely alive. 
Surely I thought this is death. Then 
came oblivion. How long I lay there 
I know not; my first remembrance 
is of looking up into the blue sky and 
then from great pain I found I was 
not dead, anyhow. I lay still a few 
momerts and finally raised my head 
on one hand, The first thing I saw 
was that mule quietly nibbling grass 
about a hundred yards away; glad no 
doubt, to be rid of me; this feeling was 
entirely mutual. 

Resting a little while to get my wind 
I got on my feet. To the right of me 
was a gulch about ten feet deep. 
Standing first on my left leg and shak- 
ing myself to see if all was right, I 
shifted to the right leg; it gaye away 
like a rag and. down I tumbled into 
the ditch elear to the bottom. Again 
I had _te lie sti]l and take things easy. 
Another inventory satisfied me the 
treuble was entirely muscular, but that 
was bad enough. Then I began to 
think of things heretofore immaterial 
—my elothes, etc. I was a sight! A 
new suit of clothes tarn to tatters, fine 
gold watch gone beyond repair, gloves 
and boots ready for the junk heap, 
and I a mile or more from home. 

Finally I reached the mule and at- 
tempted to mount him. But the rascal 
jumped sideways and again I pitched 
forward flat en my face. Then he sped 
away for home. For a painful hour 
or more I struggled along until I 
reached the edge of town, when 
friends met me and took me home, 
reaching which, I promptly fainted. 
When consciousness returned the doc- 
tor was standing over me and told me 
I would soon be all right. He also 
said that in his examination he had 
found mary cuts and bruises, and on 
each leg, just under the thighs, the 
mule had left well defined marks of 
his hind feet, evidently kicking me 
entirely clear from entanglement. So 
this kick saved my life and left me 
very shy of trying to ride a mule 
again. 


or 

Almond Croquettes—One-half pound 
almonds, 6 hard-boiled eggs, 14 Ib stale 
bread crumbs, 2 raw eggs (beaten), 
% cup hot milk (sweet), 1 teaspoon 
finely minced or grated onion, \% of a 
nutmeg grated, % teaspoon powdered 
Sage, salt and pepper to taste. Pour 
the hot milk over the crumbs, cover 
closely and let stand ten minutes. 
Have the almonds blanched and 
chopped or sliced thin; rub the boiled 
eggs to a paste, add the raw eggs, mix 
with the softened crumbs, and the 
nuts and seasoning, mix well together 
and form into small oblong rolls; dip 
into beaten egg, roll in fine cracker 
crumbs, place in a wire basket and 
cook for three or four minutes in 
smoking hot oil.—[A. G. 





Every dog isn’t a bird dog, but every 
cat is a bird cat. 








TENDER HEARTED. 


Farmer—Be careful of the hornets’ 
nest in that tree, girls!”’ 

City Boarders—“Oh we won't touch 
it, Mr Brown. We're both very fond 
of birds.” 
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FOUR YEARS OF AGONY 


Whole Foot Nothing But Proud Fiesh— 
Had to Use Crutches—" Cuticura 
Remedies Best on Earth.” 

“In the year 1899 the side of my 
right foot was cut off from the little 
toe down to the heel, and the physi- 
cian who had charge of me was try- 
ing to sew up the side of my foot, but 
with no success. At last my whole 
foot and way up above my calf was 
nothing but proud flesh. [I suffered 
untold agonies for four years, and 
tried different physicians and all kinds 
of ointments. I could walk enly with 
crutches. In two weeks afterward I 
saw a change in my limb. Then I be- 
gan using Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
often during the day, and kept it up 
for seven months, when my limb was 
healed up just the same as if I never 
had trouble. It is eight months now 
since I stopped using Cuticura Reme- 
dies, the best on God's earth. I am 
working at the present day, after five 
years of suffering. The cost of Cuti- 
cura Ointment and Soap was only $6, 
but the doctors’ bills were more like 
$600. John M. Lioyd, 738 S. Arch 
Ave., Alliance, Ohio, June 27, 1905.” 
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e's Tonic Vermifuge 


Drives out blood im purities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 


Makes strong nerves and muscles, 




















ADVERTISEMENTS 


A PHENOMENAL BOOK. 





.. FARMER’S.. 
CYCLOPEDIA of 





A Compendium of 
Agricultural Science 
and Practice on 


Farm, Orchard and 
Garden Crops, 
the Feeding and Dis- 
eases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Farm- 
ing and Poultry in 
the United States and 
Canada. 


AUTHORS: 
EARLY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M. S., 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


’ and whoever would not be left behind must la 
The World Moves, hold on every means that enables him to eek 
with it. Asa basis of one’s efforts nothing is more essential than the possession of a good 
work of reference. 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every branch of agricultural 
science than have been achieved during the hundred years preceding. During ul these 
years no reference book adequately covering the subject has been issued. 

The plan of this work is most comprehensive. tvery article ‘has received the most 
careful preparation at the hands of the authors, who have enlisted the co-operation of the 
highest authorities in the various departments. The greatest educators of the world, 
soproven ting kote d branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty to present 
Girectly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties. Every statement is authorita- 
tive, and absolutely reliable. 

it you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, nuts and other economic 

lants, farm animals, dairy farming, poultry, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feed- 
ng. soils, drainage, irrigation, spraying, veterinary .medicines, etc., it is here. Every- 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, though without undue 
fullness. We claimefor it the unique distinction of presenting for the first time, in a care- 
fully arranged and perfectly accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of 
interest to farmers, etc. 


READ THESE IMPORTANT OPINIONS 




















The New Moline Wagon 


Is Practically Indestructible 


An “ordinary” wagon is an expensive luxury. Such 
a wagon, made of inferior materials, and thrown to- 
gether in quick time, by unskilled workmen, may be 
ainted up to look first-class—but 
it cannot pass the service test. In- 
side of a year or two, the paint on 
a cheap wagon begins to scale, the 
spokes loosen, the flimsy iron work 
rattles, the sides of the box warp 
and crack, and the sand and dirt 
get in and cut the skeins. 
The New Moline is as nearl 
indestructible as best materials 
and workmanship can make it. It 
will give from five to ten more years of satisfactory 
service than the “ordinary” Wagon. 
Wherever the wear and strain is greatest, The New Moline is strongest. 
It has Hickory axles, donbletrees, singletrees and neck yokes; White Oak 
hubs and felloes, bolsters, hounds and sandboards. 
Every stick of timber is air-dried, not kiln dried. It is thoroughly protected 
and reinforced by extra heavy ironing. The improvements in construction are 
many and important. 


Doubletree and Singletree Attachments 
EE 


Singletree Clevis Doubletree Plate with Wear Iron Rub Iron on Singletee 


For instance, The New Moline doubletree is entirely free from holes that 
puncture the fibers of the wood and weaken the stick. We use, instead, ia 
doubletree plate of malleable iron, as shown in illustration. It even has a rub 
iron in front of the doubletree, where the singletree strikes. 

The skeins of The New Moline are absolutely dust-proof, and are cast with 
high collar, and the hubs cupped out to fit same perfectly all around. 

In fact, The New Moline embodies new and exclusive features throughout 
its entire construction. 

National and International Expositions have awarded gold medals to The 
New Moline—but the medals we prize most are the golden opinions of farmers 
the world over, which the merits of The New Moline have won. 


Reader, we want you to become better acquainted with The New Moline. 
We want you to have the advantage of the extra years of service that it gives. 

There is a dealer in your town who will take pleasure in showing you exactly 
how The New Moline is made and explaining its points of superiority over ordinary 
wagons. Call on him at your first opportunity, and in the meantime, just drop us a 
postal for our New Moline Book which is free, with our compliments. Address, 


MOLINE WACON COMPANY, 


MOLINE, ILL. 




















It is very conveniently arranged and full This Cyclopedia is the best agricultural 
book I have ever read. It isa school within 
itself. I would not be without my copy for 
many times its cost.—/. S. Shanklin, Prin, 
Port Royal Agricultural School; Beaufort, N.C. 

I find it up-to-date, concise, and right to 


of valuable gene It cannot fail to 
be found useful in any farmer’s library.— 
Chas. BE. Thorne, Director ef Ohio Agri. £ xp. 
Station. 

Have had frequent occasion to consult it 
upon a variety of subjects, and no time have 
{ gone to it in vain. It should be in the 
library of every progressive farmer in the 
country.—Dr. 7. C. Atkeson, Dean of the W. 
Va. College of Agri., Overseer of the National 
Grange, and Master W. Va. State Grange. 

I find it a most convenient book of ref- 
erence, and am sure that it cannot fail to 
be of value to the teacher, student, or any 
thinking farmer.—H. Hayward, M. S. Agri. 

ctor, Mount Hermon School, Mass. 
do not hesitate to recommend this Cyclo- 
as an excellent ok, and it ought to 
in the library of every progressive farmer. 
—A. M. TenEych, Professor of Agrt., Kansas 
Agri. College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Itis Without comparison the best reference 

book in my library.—Z. P. Powell4 


Price—Tn Cloth, $3.50; 


| the point. One can get exactly what he de- 
| sires in the shortest possible time, which J 
| consider one of the great essentials in this 
| electric age.—R. A. Moore,.Agronomist, W is, 


| 
| 
| 


Exp. Station. 

The Cyclopedia contains an immense 
amount of practical information. Its 
authors have rendered a great service to 
the agricultural class.—G. A. Gigault De- 


| partment of Agriculture, Quebec, Canada. 


This is one of the most valuable books 


| that the American farmer has ever had 
| placed in his hands.—New York Tribune 


Farmer. 

This new book is a godsend to the farmer. 
It is the best single volume ever prepared 
for farmers.—Ohio Farmer. 


Half-Moroceo, $4.50. 





being the introductory price. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our"Magazine who copies or 
outs out and sends this order to the sole publishers. 


To Orange Judd Company, 
Book Dept., 439 Lafayette St., New York. 
As per your liberal offer in American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval, 
ress prepaid, one Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich 


ox 
red, half-morocco leather. If satisfactory, I agree to pay you 50c. within five days 
of receipt of book, and $1.00 per month thereafter until $4.50 has been paid, that 


06. Express Office.... 


Subscribers have the privilege of paying up in full at any time 
remain with Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. Ife 
instead of half-morocco, say so, and change price to $3.50. 


Title to Book to 
loth binding is desired 














The THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay, ” contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt. of a two-cent stamp by GEORGE 
H. DANIELS, Manager, General Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Central 
Station, New York THE 














“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ” 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York. 











WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


AN ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: “I sav 
-”’ You 


Always be: 
your Aes gt the old, reliable A. A 


will find it will bring you a prompt reply and vy 
courteous treatment. “ . ~~ we 


A KEYSTONE 
WATER WELL OUTFIT 


Will earn you more money than 


A $10,000 FARM. 


Everybody uses water. A drilled well is the only 
means of peewee bed-rock to obtain a pure, 
cold and inexhaustable supply. 

Catalog No. 1, will tell you ail about it. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 














ABENAQUE PORTABLE POWER 


> 


ENGINES FOR USE WITH GAS,GASOLINE, 
NAPHTHA AND ALCOHOL, 2-25 H, P. 
Send for Catalogue C. 


Abenaque Machine Works; 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 





